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LOST. 


IE  was  lost  in  the  edge  of  the  AcHrondack 
Wilderness.  It  must  have  been  the 
sound  of  the  flail .  ' '  Thud ,  thud ,  thud , ' ' 
came  the  beat  of  the  dull,  thumping  strokes 
through  the  thick,  opaque,  gray  fog.  Willie  was 
hardly  four  3'ears  old  ;  and  when  once  he  was  a 
few  rods  away  from  the  barn,  off  on  the  plain  of 
monotonous  3'ellow  stubble,  he  could  not  tell 
where  he  was,  and  could  not  detect  the  deceptive 
nature  of  the  sound  and  its  echo.  He  could  see 
nothing :  whichever  way  he  looked,  wherever  he 
walked,  there  were  the  same  reverberations ;  and 
the  same  narrow  dome  of  watery  gray  was  ever}^- 
where  shutting  close  down  around  him.  As  he 
followed  the  muffled  sound,  in  his  efibrts  to  get 
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back  to  the  barn,  it  seemed  to  retreat  from  him, 
and  he  ran  faster  to  overtake  it.  He  ran  on  and 
on,  and  so  was  lost. 

That  night  and  the  next  day  a  few  neighbors, 
gathered  from  the  adjoining  farms,  searched  for 
Willie.  They  wandered  about  the  fields  and  the 
margin  of  the  woods,  but  found  no  trace  of  the 
lost  child.  It  became  apparent  that  a  general 
search  must  be  made. 

The  fog  had  cleared  away  on  the  second  morn- 
ing after  Willie  was  lost,  as  about  a  hundred 
woodsmen  and  farmers  and  hunters,  gathered 
from  the  farms  and  forest  and  settlement  near 
by,  called  Whiskey  Hollow,  stood  and  sat  in 
grotesque  groups  around  the  little  farmhouse 
and  barn,  waiting  the  grand  organization  into 
line,  preparatory  to  sweeping  the  woods,  and 
finding  Willie. 

During  all  the  hours  of  the  two  previous 
nights  the  lanterns  and  torches  had  been  flash- 
ing in  and  out  behind  the  logs  and  brush  of  the 
fallows ;   and  the  patches  of  snow  that  lingered 
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in  spite  of  the  April  rains  gave  evidence  that 
every  foot  of  the  adjacent  clearing  had  been 
trampled  over  in  the  search.  But  the  men  were 
not  3'et  satisfied  that  the  search  about  the  farm 
had  been  thorough.  Standing  by  the  house,  they 
could  see  the  field  of  the  night's  work, — the 
level  stubble  of  the  grain-lot,  and  the  broad, 
irregular  hollow  used  as  pasture,  and  filled  with 
stumps  and  logs  and  brush.  Here  and  there 
could  be  seen  men  still  busy  poking  sticks  under 
the  logs,  and  working  around  bog-boles  in  the 
low  ground.  "You  see  it  stands  to  reason,'' 
said  Jim,  addressing  a  group  by  the  house, 
"  that  a  little  chap  less  than  four  years  old 
could  not  get  out  of  this  clearing  into  the 
woods." 

A  white-haired  patriarch  remarked,  with  great 
confidence  and  solemnity,  "  The  boy  is  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  house ;  and,  if  I  can  have 
command  of  six  men,  I  will  find  him."  The 
patriarch  continued  to  press  his  suggestion  until 
he  secured  his  company  and  started  ofl",  feeling 
that  he  carried  a  great  weight  of  responsibility. 
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He  joined  the  log-pokers  and  bog-explorers  ;  but 
nothing  came  of  his  search. 

The  morning  was  wearing  away:  the  men, 
gathered  from  a  great  distance,  were  impatient 
of  the  delay  to  organize  the  line. 

Willie  had  been  out  nearly  forty-eight  hours. 
Could  it  be  that  he  had  passed  beyond  the 
stubble-field  into  the  forest,  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  house?  If  he  had  managed  to  cross 
the  brook  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  he  had  the 
vast  Adirondack  Wilderness  before  him.  It  was 
time  to  search  thoroughly  and  upon  a  large  scale, 
if  the  boy  was  to  be  found  alive. 

But  a  reason  for  delay  was  whispered  around, 
—  the  fortune- woman  was  coming.  Soon  a  rough 
farm-wagon  came  up  the  road  and  through  the 
yard-gate,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  door  of 
the  farmhouse.  There  was  a  hush  of  voices, 
and  a  reverent  look  upon  the  part  of  some  of 
the  men,  and  a  snicker  and  digging  of  their 
neighbors'  ribs  upon  the  part  of  others,  as  a 
large,  coarse-featured  woman  was  helped  out  of 
the  wagon  by  the  driver  of  the  team. 
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This  female  was  the  famous  fortune-woman. 
Some  of  these  dwellers  on  the  edge  of  the  wil- 
derness were  no  better  than  the  classic  Greek 
and  noble  Roman  of  ancient  times ;  for  they 
believed  in  divination. 

The  fortune-woman  went  into  the  house  where 
the  mother  of  Willie  sat,  crying.  The  men 
crowded  the  room  and  windows  and  door.  Some 
of  the  men  looked  solemn ;  some  jeered.  Out  at 
the  door  Josh  explained  apologetically  to  the 
unbelievers,  that,  "  inasmuch  as  some  thinks  as 
how  she  can  tell,  and  some  thinks  as  how  she 
can't,  so  it  were  thought  better  for  to  go  and 
fetch  her,  so  as  that  all  might  satisfactory  them- 
selves, and  no  fault  found,  and  every  thing  done 
for  the  little  boy." 

After  a  brief  seance  with  the  teacup  in  the 
house,  the  fortune-woman,  urged  by  the  men, 
went  "  out  of  doors"  and  walked  up  along  the 
hollow  with  her  teacup,  experimenting  to  find 
the  child.  About  half  of  the  men  straggled 
after  her.  Jim  declared  to  the  group  who  hn- 
gered  at  the  house  that  he  would  sell  out  and 
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leave,  if  the  entire  crowd  disgraced  the  town  by 
following  after  that  ' '  old  she-devil. ' ' 

To  a  stranger  coming  upon  the  field  at  this 
time,  the  scene  was  curious  and  picturesque,  and 
some  of  it  unaccountable.  In  the  background 
was  a  vast  descending  plain  of  evergreen  forest, 
sloping  awa}'  from  the  Adirondack  highlands  to 
the  dim  distance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley, 
where  could  be  seen  the  white,  thread-like  line 
of  the  great  river ;  and  still  beyond  the  Canada 
woods,  melting  away  to  a  measureless  distance 
of  airy  blue.  In  the  foreground  was  a  vulgar 
old  woman  waddling  along,  and  snatching  here 
and  there  a  teacupful  of  water  from  the  puddles 
formed  hj  the  melting  snow  ;  and  fifty  vigorous 
men  in  awe-struck  attitudes  were  gazing  at  her, 
and,  when  she  moved,  they  followed  after. 

Odd  as  this  grotesque  performance  seemed,  it 
had  in  it  a  touch  of  the  old  heathenish  grandeur 
belonging  to  the  ancient  superstitions.  The  same 
strange  light  that  through  all  time  has  shone 
from  human  faces  as  souls  reach  after  the  great 
infinite  unknown  shone  from  the  faces  of  some 
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of  these  men.  There  were  fine  visages  among 
them.  Burly  Josh  and  a  hunter  with  dark, 
poetic  e^'es  would  have  been  a  match  for  hand- 
some, pious  -^neas  or  the  heroes  of  Hellas,  who 
watched  the  flight  of  birds,  and  believed  in  a 
fortune-woman  at  Delphos. 

But  the  simple  faith  of  these  modern  worship- 
pers was  not  rewarded  :  after  the  Greek  pattern, 
the  oracle  gave  ambiguous  responses.  The  old 
woman  proclaimed,  with  her  e3'es  snapping  ven- 
omousl}^,  that  there  was  "  a  big  black  baste  a- 
standin'  over  the  swate  child."  She  announced, 
with  a  swing  of  her  right  arm  extending  around 
half  a  circle,  that  "  the  dear,  innocent  darliu' 
was  somewhere  about  off  that  way  from  the 
house."  She  scolded  the  men  sharply  for  their 
laziness,  telling  them  they  had  not  looked  for 
the  lost  child,  but  were  waiting  around  the  house, 
"while  the  blessed  baby  starved,  and  the  big 
black  baste  stood  over  him." 

Dan  caught  at  this,  and  declared  that  the  "  old 
hj^ocrite"  was  no  fool.  She  knew  enough  to 
understand  that  "it  was   no  way  to  find  a  lost 
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bo3^  to  shell  out  a  whole  township  of  able-bodied 
men,  and  set  them  to  chase  an  old  woman  around 
a  lot.'' 

The  fortune-woman  came  back  to  the  house, 
held  a  final  grand  seance  with  the  teacup  divinity, 
and  declared  that  the  "  swate  child  "  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  place,  and  if  they  would  only 
look  thej^  would  find  him,  and  that,  if  they  did 
not  look,  within  two  days  "the  big  black  baste 
would  devour  the  poor,  neglected  darlin'."  Af- 
ter this  the  fortune-woman  was  put  into  the 
wagon  again,  and  Josh  drove  her  home.  It  was 
fully  in  accordance  with  the  known  perversity  of 
human  nature,  that  the  faith  of  the  believers  in 
her  infallibility  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
shaken. 

The  company,  having  been  increased  by  fresh 
arrivals  to  more  than  one  hundred  men,  organ- 
ized for  the  search.  The  colonel  ranged  the 
men  in  line  about  twenty  feet  apart,  extending 
across  the  wide  stubble-field  and  the  pasture. 
The  men  were  directed  hj  the  colonel  to  "  dress 
to  the  left ;  "  that  is,  as  he  explained  it,  for  each 
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to  watch  the  man  at  the  left,  and  keep  twenty 
feet  from  him,  and  observe  all  the  ground  in 
marching. 

The  word  was  given,  and  the  line,  more  than 
half  a  mile  long,  began  to  move  sidewise  or 
platoon  fashion,  sweeping  from  the  road  by  the 
house  across  the  clearing  to  the  woods.  It  was 
a  grand  charge  upon  the  great  wilderness.  The 
long  platoon,  under  the  instruction  of  their  com- 
mander, swept  the  woods  bordering  the  clear- 
ing, and  then,  doubling  back,  made  semicircular 
curves,  going  deeper  and  deeper  at  each  return 
into  the  primeval  forest.  The  limit  of  their 
marching  and  counter-marching  in  one  direc- 
tion was  a  river  too  broad  fe  be  crossed  by 
fallen  trees :  it  was  sure  that  Willie  could  not 
have  crossed  the  river.  The  termination  of  the 
marches  in  the  other  direction  was  controlled  by 
the  judgment  of  the  colonel.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent tramp  through  the  wild,  wet  woods,  under 
the  giant  trees,  each  eye  strained,  and  expectant 
of  the  lost  boy.  Here  and  there,  in  advance  of 
the  line  as  it  progi'essed,  a  partridge,  aroused  by 
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''the  voices  of  the  men,  would  start  from  the 
undergrowth,  and  trip  along  for  a  few  steps  with 
her  sharp,  coquettish  "gmi,  quit.,  quit,'^  and  then 
whir  away  to  some  adjacent  hollow,  to  be  soon 
again  aroused  by  the  advancing  line. 

The  afternoon  was  wearing  away.  The  woods 
had  been  thoroughly  explored  for  about  two  miles 
from  the  clearing,  —  far  beyond  what  it  seemed 
possible  for  an  infant  less  than  four  years  old  to 
penetrate. 

The  colonel  said  he  could  think  of  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  The  men  returned  in  strag- 
gling groups  to  the  farmhouse,  tired,  sad,  hun- 
gry, and  dispirited.  There  were  many  specula- 
tions whether  Wfllie  could  be  still  alive,  and,  if 
alive,  whether  he  could  get  through  another 
night.  "You  see,''  said  Josh,  "such  a  little 
feller,  and  three  da^'s  and  two  nights  a-wettin' 
and  a-freezin'  and  a-thawin' ,  and  no  grub :  why, 
he  couldn't,  don't  you  see?" 

It  was  never  found  out,  not  even  at  Whiskey 
Hollow,  where  the  men  unveiled  all  their  iniqui- 
ties, who  the  wretch  was  that  first  started  the 
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dark  suggestion  about  the  murder  of  little  Willie. 
Dan  became  very  angry  when  the  men,  fatigued 
and  famished,  straggling  back  to  the  farmhouse 
from  the  disorganized  line,  as  above  narrated, 
began  to  hint  that  "  things  was  tremendous 
queer,"  and  that  "them  as  lost  could  find," 
and  that  John,  Willie's  father,  was  a  perfect 
hj'ena  when  he  was  "  mad." 

Dan,  for  the  only  time  that  day,  became  pro- 
fane as  he  denounced  the  sneak,  whoever  it  might 
be,  who  had  started  such  a  suggestion.  He  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  the  fortune-woman 
had  her  foot  in  it  some  way.  Superstitious  fools, 
he  said,  were  hkely  to  be  suspicious. 

But  Dan's  anathemas  did  not  stay  the  rising 
tide.  As  the  searchers  came  back,  suspicious 
glances  were  turned  upon  the  father,  who  sat 
with  his  afflicted  famity  at  the  house.  Some  of 
the  searchers  stealthily  examined  under  the  barn, 
belie\'ing  that  Willie  had  been  ' '  knocked  on  the 
head  "  with  a  flail,  and  concealed  under  the  floor. 

But  John  the  father  was  no  coward,  and  he 
had  neiofhbors  and  friends  who  believed  in  him. 
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They  told  him  of  the  suspicions  arising  against 
him.  On  the  instant  he  called  a  meeting  at  the 
little  hovel  of  a  schoolhouse,  a  few  rods  down 
the  road.  The  hundred  searchers  gathered  there, 
and  filled  the  room,  sitting,  lolling,  and  lying 
upon  the  benches.  The  father  of  the  lost  child, 
almost  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  searchers,  took 
his  jDlace  at  the  teacher's  desk,  and  confronted 
his  accusers. 

It  was  plain,  direct  work.  Here  were  a  hun- 
dred men  who  had  exhausted  all  known  means 
of  finding  the  lost  boy ;  and  more  than  fifty  of 
them  had  said  in  effect  to  the  man  before  them, 
"  We  think  j-ou  killed  him."  All  were  looking 
at  John :  he  rose  up,  and,  facing  the  crowd  with 
a  dauntless  eye,  he  made  a  speech. 

If  this  were  a  story  told  by  Homer  or  Herodo- 
tus, I  suppose  John's  speech  would  figure  as  a 
wonderful  piece  of  eloquence ;  for  a  man  never 
had  a  grander  opportunity  to  try  his  strength  in 
persuading  others  than  John  had.  But  in  fact 
there  was  nothing  grand  about  the  matter,  except 
tliat  here  was  a  straightforward  man  with  nerves 
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of  steel,  who  had  been  "  hard  hit,"  as  Dan  said, 
by  the  loss  of  his  bo}^,  and  was  now  repelling 
with  courage,  and  almost  scorn,  a  thrust  that  might 
have  killed  a  weaker  man. 

His  speech  was  grammatically  correct,  cool, 
deliberate,  and  dignified.  He  said  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  black-hearted  man  who  had 
originated  so  cruel  a  suspicion  at  such  a  time, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  know  who  he  was.  He 
asked  his  hearers  to  consider  how  entirel}'  without 
support  in  the  known  facts  of  the  case  the  accu- 
sations were  that  had  been  suggested  against  him. 
It  was  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption,  with  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  of  any  kind  to  establish  it. 
He  had  understood  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
killed  his  child  in  anger,  and  then  concealed  the 
body.  Such  a  thing  could  not  have  happened 
with  him  as  killing  his  own  child  or  anj^  other 
child  in  that  wa}^ ;  and,  if  it  had  so  happened,  he 
would  not  have  concealed  it.  He  only  wished  to 
brand  this  creation  of  some  vile  man,  there  pres- 
ent probably,  as  a  lie.  That  was  all  he  had  to 
say  upon  that  point. 
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In  continuing  his  speech,  when  he  alluded  to 
what  he  had  suffered  in  losing  the  boy  he  loved 
the  best  of  any  thing  on  earth,  there  was  a 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  his  face,  which,  how- 
ever he  instantly  controlled  as  unworthy  of  him. 
He  closed  his  speech  by  appealing  to  his  friends, 
who  had  known  him  long  and  well,  to  come  for- 
ward at  this  time,  and  testify  to  his  integrit}^ 

As  he  ceased,  the  men  rose  up  from  the 
benches,  and  conversed  together  freely  of  the 
probabilities  about  John.  A  group  of  three  or 
four  gathered  around  him,  and,  placing  their 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  told  the  crowd  that 
they  had  known  John  for  twenty  3^ears,  and  that 
he  was  incapable  of  murder,  or  perfid}^  or  deceit, 
and  as  honest  a  man  as  could  be  found  in  the 
county. 

It  was  decided  not  to  search  any  farther  that 
day,  as  there  was  no  prospect  now  that  Willie 
would  be  found  alive.  The  men  went  home, 
agreeing  to  come  again  after  three  days,  by  which 
time  the  sleet  and  light  snow  that  had  fallen 
would  have  all  melted,  and  search  for  the  body 
might  be  successfully  made. 
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John  went  to  his  house.  As  he  met  his  afflicted 
familj',  and  realized  that  little  Willie  was  now 
gone,  that  the  search  was  given  up,  and  his  child 
was  dead,  his  Spartan  firmness  3'ielded,  and  he 
wept  such  tears  as  strong,  proud  men  weep  when 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  life.  The  last  cruel  stab 
at  his  moral  nature  and  integrity  hurt  hard.  He 
was  a  pure,  upright  man,  a  church-member,  and 
without  reproach. 

As  the  three  daj's  were  passing  away  that  were 
to  elapse  before  the  search  for  the  bod}^  should 
begin,  it  became  apparent  in  the  communit}^  that 
John's  Homeric  speech  had  done  no  good.  The 
wise  heads  of  Whisk e}^  Hollow  declared,  that  at 
the  next  search  there  would  be,  first  of  all,  a 
thorough  overhauling  about  the  immediate  prem- 
ises. Their  suspicions  found  some  favor  in  the 
community.  Some  were  discussing  indignantly^ 
and  some  with  tolerance,  the  probability  of  John's 
guilt.  Even  good  Deacon  Beezman,  a  magistrate 
who  "  lived  out  on  the  main  road,"  and  who  was 
supposed  to  carr}^  in  his  own  person  at  least  half 
of  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  his  neighbor- 
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hood,  declared  that  he  would  not  spend  more  of 
his  precious  time  in  searching  for  the  boy.  He 
made  it  the  chief  point  in  the  case  that  John 
"  acted  guilt3\"  He  had  noticed  that  this  rustic 
Spartan  sat  in  his  house,  and  read  his  newspaper 
with  apparent  interest,  as  in  ordinar}^  times,  on 
the  day  of  the  last  search ;  and  this  indifference 
was  evidence  of  his  guilt.  It  was  apparent  that 
any  color  of  proof,  if  there  had  been  any  such 
thing,  might  have  served  as  a  pretence  for  an 
arrest  of  the  afflicted  father. 

The  morning  appointed  as  the  time  to  seek  for 
the  body  came.  The  excitement  was  high ;  and 
men  came  from  great  distances  to  join  in  the 
exploration. 

Eight  miles  away,  up  across  the  river  that 
flowed  through  the  forest,  dwelt  Logan  Bill,  a 
hunter.  At  an  early  hour  he  left  his  cabin,  and 
took  his  course  down  the  stream  toward  the 
gathering-point.  There  was  an  April  sun  shining  ; 
but  in  the  wilderness  solitudes  it  was  cold  and 
dreary.  He  kept  along  the  margin  of  the  stream 
to  avoid  the  tanorle  of  brush  and  fallen  trees. 
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At  nine  o'clock,  Logan  was  still  three  miles 
from  John's  clearing.  He  was  passing  through  a 
hollow  where  the  black  spruce  and  pine  made  the 
forest  gloomy.  He  came  upon  a  bundle  of  cloth- 
ing ;  he  turned  it  over  :  it  was  Willie  ! 

And  thus  alone  in  the  wilderness  Logan  solved 
the  mystery.  Through  three  miles  of  trackless 
forest,  under  the  sombre,  sighing  trees  of  the 
great  woods,  through  the  fog  and  falling  rain  and 
snow,  the  child  had  struggled  on,  feeling  its  way 
in  the  night  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  until  it 
grew  weak  and  sick,  and  fell  and  died. 

There  was  a  choking  in  Logan's  throat  as  he 
lifted  the  cold  little  body,  and  carried  it  onward 
down  the  stream,  and  noted  the  places  where  the 
infant  must  have  climbed  and  scrambled  in  its 
little  battle  for  life.  It  was  a  strange  two  hours 
to  him  as  he  bore  the  pure,  beautiful,  frozen 
corpse  toward  the  settlement. 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  reached  the  clearing.  He 
saw  the  scattered  groups  of  men  gathered  about 
John's  house  and  barn.  Some  of  the  men  seemed 
to  be  searching  about  the  barn  to  find  the  body 
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of  the  boy  the}^  believed  to  be  murdered.  Logan 
felt  his  frame  tremble,  and  his  temples  throb, 
realizing  as  he  did  the  weight  of  life  and  death 
wrapped  in  the  burden  that  he  bore.  He  spoke 
no  word,  and  made  no  gesture,  but,  holding  the 
dead  child  in  his  arms,  marched  directly  past 
the  barn  to  the  door-yard,  and  up  in  front  of  the 
house.  There  he  stopped,  and  stood  and  looked 
with  agitated  face  at  the  farmhouse  door. 

The  shock  of  Logan's  sudden  coming  was  so 
great  that  no  one  said,  "  The  body  is  found  ;  " 
but  all  the  men  stopped  talking,  and  some,  pale 
and  agitated,  gathered  in  a  close  huddle  around 
Logan,  and  looked  at  the  little,  white,  frosted 
face,  and  in  hushed  tones  asked  where  Logan 
had  found  the  bod}^ 

A  blanket  was  brought,  and  spread  upon  a  dry 
place  in  the  yard,  and  Logan  laid  his  little  burden 
upon  it. 

John  came  out,  and  approached  the  spot  where 
his  little  Willie  was  lying.  There  was  a  deeper 
hush  as  the  crowd  made  way  for  the  father  ;  and 
the  rough  men,  some  of  whom  were  now  crying, 
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looked  hard  at  John  "  to  see  how  he  would  take 
it."  John  stood  and  gazed,  unmoved  and  lion- 
like :  not  a  muscle  of  his  strong  face  quivered  as 
he  saw  his  boy.  He  called  in  a  tone  of  authority 
for  his  family  to  come,  and  said  to  his  wife  in  a 
clear,  calm  voice,  as  she  came  trembhng,  weeping, 
fainting,  "  Mother,  look  upon  your  son." 

He  turned,  and  surveyed  the  crowd  with  the 
same  dauntless  eye  he  had  shown  in  making  his 
Homeric  speech  at  the  schoolhouse.  To  some  of 
the  company  that  eye  was  now  a  dagger. 

John  was  cool,  calm,  and  polite.  He  uttered 
no  reproach,  and  was  kind  in  his  words  to  all. 
A  half-hour  passed.  The  crowd  went  away  in 
groups,  discussing  the  amazing  wonder,  "how 
ever  it  could  be  that  such  a  little  feller  as  Wilhe 
could  have  got  so  far  away  from  the  house." 

The  next  day  religious  ser\ices  were  held,  and 
in  the  afternoon  httle  Willie  was  laid  to  rest  upon 
a  sunny  knoll.  John  wept  at  the  grave.  A 
poisoned  arrow  was  drawn  from  the  strong  man's 
heart,  and  a  great  grief  was  there  in  its  stead. 


LIDA   ANN. 

T  was  seven  o'clock  p.m.  at  the  little  red 
brick  church  out  on  the  main  road,  and 
it  was  in  the  heart  of  an  Adirondack 
winter.  A  bell,  composed  of  a  cheap  patent 
mixture  of  pig-iron,  pot-metal,  and  lead,  was 
sending  forth  its  dismal  metallic  clangor  into  the 
dark,  sleety,  biting  evening  air.  The  frosted 
panes  of  the  church- windows  were  of  a  dull 
chees}^  complexion,  indicating  that  the  tallow- 
dips  used  for  illumination  were  in  full  flame. 

Sleigh-loads  of  people  were  arriving,  and  by 
half-past  seven  o'clock  three  hundred  and  fiftj- 
persons  had  been  deposited  at  the  door.  When 
they  had  all  gone  inside,  the  little  structure  was 
densely  packed  and  very  warm. 

Perhaps  the  heat  aided  the  excitement  of  the 
hour.     A  spiritual  agitation  like  the  surging  of  a 
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flood  was  sweeping  over  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  stirring  the  remote  social  life  of  the 
localitj^  to  its  depths.  There  was  to  be  a  sermon. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  sermon,  a  prayer-circle 
was  formed. 

The  pastor  exhorted  his  flock  in  an  agitated 
manner,  urging  upon  them  the  importance  of 
earnestness  in  prayer.  He  declared  that  he  was 
himself  desperate,  and  did  not  care  what  people 
thought  of  him,  and  that,  even  although  they 
should  take  him  for  a  lunatic,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  ''to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  let 
the  blessing  come  down." 

Perhaps  there  was  too  much  excitement.  The 
brethren  of  a  sister  denomination  said  afterward, 
that  they  feared  it  was  excitement  only.  But 
the  pastor's  zeal  was  great ;  and  he  evidently  had 
no  apprehension,  except  that  he  might  fail  to 
arouse  his  people  from  their  lethargy.  His  words 
brought  out  in  response  a  tall,  spare  man,  who 
began  praying  in  a  vehement  tone  of  voice.  He 
continued  to  pray.  Five  minutes  passed,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  minutes,  and  still  he  prayed  ;  and 
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as  he  went  on  he  increased  in  power.  There 
seemed  not  the  slightest  probabihty  of  his  ceas- 
ing, because  he  reached  new  and  more  exciting 
themes  at  every  step  of  his  advance.  There  was 
a  httle  brief  whispering  near  the  pastor,  and 
then  the  brethren  broke  out  into  a  hj'mn. 

The  prating  brother  did  not  cease  his  petition : 
on  the  contrary,  he  redoubled  his  earnestness, 
alluded  to  the  sentiment  of  the  h}Tnn  with  pro- 
voking aptness  and  felicity,  and  exhorted  the 
brethren  to  sing  and  shout,  "  Glory,  glory !  " 

The  deacons  of  the  church  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  take  bodily  hold  of  this  brother,  and 
eject  him  from  the  building,  as  the  only  possible 
mode  of  bringing  his  protracted  devotions  to  a 
conclusion.  He  was  passed  out  into  the  cold 
night  air,  still  praying,  and  blessing  the  brethren, 
and  congratulating  himself  upon  suffering  this 
persecution. 

"Crazy  Elkins,"  as  the  boys  called  him,  or 
''poor  Brother  Elkins,"  as  the  church  people 
termed  him,  ha-sdng  been  thus  disposed  of,  a 
hymn  was  sung,  and  the  pastor  apologized  for 
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*'  the  excessive  zeal,  without  knowledge,  of  our 
poor  dear,  and  perhaps  unbalanced  brother/* 
At  about  this  time  Mr.  Elkins  was  permitted  to 
return,  and  occupy  a  seat  quietly  by  the  stove. 

The  pastor  announced  that  the  hour  for  the 
sermon  had  arrived.  He  introduced  to  the  con- 
gregation, as  an  evangelist  who  had  been  sent  by 
a  guiding  Providence  to  aid  them,  Elder  Hetchel, 
who  was  to  preach  the  sermon  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  pastor  characterized  this  new-comer 
as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  —  a  young  evan- 
gehst  of  great  promise. 

Elder  Hetchel  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  and 
preached.  He  was  a  man  of  reddish  complexion 
and  bkck  curling  hair.  He  was  not  3^oung,  as 
the  pastor's  words  had  seemed  to  imply,  but  in 
the  meridian  of  life.  His  discourse  indicated  that 
he  was  an  illiterate  person.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  coarse  magnetism  about  his  presence  and 
speech  that  to  some  extent  attracted  the  people. 

After  the  sermon  came  a  solemn  hour,  when 
the  anxious-seats  were  filled,  and  weird,  spiritual 
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The  pastor  and  Elder  Hetchel  were  not  re- 
served in  dealing  with  the  3'oung  people  upon 
the  anxious-seats.  They  called  them  out  by 
name  as  pointedly  as  possible  before  the  entire 
congregation,  and  exhorted  them  to  rise  up  and 
speak,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  cause. 

Some  of  the  young  people  did  rise  up  and 
speak,  and  the  prevailing  ejaculations  were 
stilled  to  catch  the  few  faltering  words  which 
were  uttered  by  these  3'ouths  and  maidens. 

Among  the  young  girls  who  spoke  was  little 
Lida  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Fernwell, 
who  was  himself  engaged  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  in  the  good  work. 

The  neat  little  figure  of  Lida  Ann  caught  the 
eye  of  Elder  Hetchel.  She  was  still  a  school- 
girl, and  wore  short  dresses.  True  she  was 
fifteen  ;  but  then  she  was  small  of  her  age.  She 
was  so  extremely  nimble  and  spry,  that  Logan,  a 
hunter,  used  to  saj^  he  could  never  think  of  any 
thing  but  a  saucy  little  red  squirrel  when  he  saw 
her  tripping  along  to  school.  She  was  in  truth 
as  complete  and  perfect  a  mountain  daisy  as  ever 
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bloomed  in  the  chill  air  of  the  Northern  Adiron- 
dacks.  Such  she  was  at  that  evening  meeting, 
when  Elder  Hetchel  looked  upon  her,  and  lis- 
tened to  her  little  speech. 

Lida  Ann  described  her  feelings^  as  the  cus- 
tom was,  but  in  a  manner  more  childish  than 
womanly.  When  she  concluded  the  account  of 
her  experience  by  saying  that  she  never  felt  "  so 
sentimental  before  in  all  her  life,"  there  was  an 
amused  titter  among  a  few  young  fellows  from 
AVhiskey  Hollow  who  occupied  back-seats.  But 
the  people  generally  understood  that  Lida  Ann 
was  only  a  child,  and  pardoned  the  mistake  of  a 
word  ;  and  Elder  Hetchel,  as  Lida  Ann  sat  down, 
pronounced  an  ' '  Amen ' '  with  so  much  power 
and  solemnity,  that  it  quite  hushed  the  entire 
congregation.  He  exhorted  the  young  sister  to 
be  faithful,  and,  having  once  put  her  hand  to  the 
plough,  not  to  turn  back. 

The  winter,  with  its  raging  storms  and  evening 
meetings  and  wild  excitement,  hkd  passed  away, 
and  the  tender  wood-violet  was  springing  up  in 
the  wilderness  solitudes.     It  was  a  day  of  April 
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sunshine ;  and  the  sweet,  plaintive  notes  of  the 
first  bluebird  of  the  season  were  heard  among 
the  elm- trees  in  the  yard  of  Farmer  Fernwell's 
home.  Elder  Hetchel,  with  his  big  red  face, 
white  necktie,  and  suit  of  sombre  black,  stood 
beside  little  Lida  Ann  in  the  parlor.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  long  white  silk  robe,  and  had  orange- 
flowers  in  her  hair.  Some  of  Lida  Ann's  little 
playmates  were  there,  half  scared  by  the  pom- 
posit}^  of  the  big  bridegroom ;  and  a  few  elderly 
staid  church  people  were  there  also. 

The  Elder  and  little  Lida  Ann  were  married 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  good  pastor  having 
discovered  that  he  had  business  elsewhere  on 
that  particular  day.  The  ceremony  was  quite 
imposing.  The  majestic  little  ways  of  the  bride, 
as  she  endeavored  to  assume  the  airs  due  to  that 
highest  of  social  positions  in  the  country,  a  min- 
ister's wife,  were  so  exceedingly  funny,  that  they 
amused  more  than  they  provoked  her  playmates 
and  friends. 

The  neighbors  declared  that  ' '  it  was  a  burn- 
ing shame,  so  indeed  it  was, — Lida  Ann,  the 
sweet  little  thing,  not  yet  out  of  short  dresses !  " 
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"The  boys,"  as  the  men  of  the  locaUty  were 
termed  up  to  about  forty  years  of  age,  held  their 
special  views  of  the  matter  also.  Sol  Davis 
said,  "  As  a  private  opinion,  between  you  and 
me,  it  is  the  wickedest  thing  ever  cloaked  over 
in  these  'ere  parts.  Fernwell  is  too  good  to  live 
in  this  world ;  but  he  no  need  to  be  a  complete 
fool  if  he  is  so  good.  He  no  need  to  be  so 
afraid  of  that  air  elder.  Ma}'  I  be  cat-a-wam- 
pussed  if  he  won't  swaller  all  the  soap  that  old 
coot  is  a  mind  to  give  him !  " 

And  so,  with  much  gossip,  Lida  Ann's  wedding 
and  the  hone^^moon  were  over  and  gone.  The 
June  roses  bloomed,  and  July  fervors  came,  and 
August  sultriness,  and  still  Elder  Hetchel  re- 
mained a  fixture  at  the  home  of  Farmer  Fernwell. 
He  apparently  enjoyed  life  at  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law ;  and  it  seemed  never  to  have  en- 
tered his  mind  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  remain 
there  as  long  as  he  chose. 

Elder  Hetchel  possessed  one  great  talent,  — 
the  talent  for  maintaining  a  masterly  inactivit}' 
of  body.     While  Farmer  Fernwell  toiled  in  the 
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field  throiighout  the  summer,  the  elder  stuck  it 
out,  in  black  clothes  and  white  choker,  in  the 
parlor.  His  ministerial  dignity  and  sanctity 
were  neither  compromised  by  too  great  famil- 
iarity with  common  things,  nor  contaminated  hy 
worldty  piu-suits.  Through  all  the  heated  term 
he  remained  the  same  fearful  object,  —  a  sombre 
column  clad  in  heavy  sables. 

In  the  mean  time  little  Lida  Ann  was  as  nimble 
and  squirrel-like  as  of  yore,  running  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  vibrating  in  her  manners 
between  the  pretty,  childish  ways  which  nature 
taught  her,  and  a  sham  dignity,  which  greatly 
amused  her  friends  whenever  she  assumed  it. 

When  the  summer  was  over  and  gone,  and  the 
leaves  had  ripened  to  scarlet  and  3^ellow,  and  the 
elder  still  incubated,  the  thing  became  wqxj  tedi- 
ous to  the  father-in-law,  the  more  so  as  the  elder 
was  less  popular  now  than  in  the  exciting  times 
when  he  had  made  his  advent  among  the  people. 
The  polite  practice  of  inviting  this  sensational 
evangelist  into  the  pulpit  to  sit  Ynih.  the  pastor 
on  Sunda3's  had  somehow  fallen  into  disuse  of 
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late.  Perhaps  this  neglect  was  because  the 
people  thought  the  elder's  waj^  a  little  unhappy. 
The  elder  had  a  way  in  conference-meeting  of 
curiously  watching  the  proceedings,  with  his  eyes 
half  closed,  and  a  smiling  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  then,  when  the  favorable  moment  came, 
he  would  suddenly  spring  to  his  feet,  and  pro- 
nounce a  few  emotional  words,  with  a  great  gush 
of  tears  that  quite  washed  some  of  the  brethren 
and  sisters  off  their  feet  at  the  first  trial  of  it. 
There  was  sobbing  all  over  the  house.  After 
the  thing  had  been  repeated  several  times,  how- 
ever, and,  there  had  been  two  or  three  sad  at- 
tempts to  imitate  it,  resulting  in  gTeat  discomfort 
to  all  concerned,  it  was  generally  voted  a  hum- 
bug ;  and,  when  the  elder  tried  it  again,  those 
present  resisted.  It  may  have  been  this  experi- 
ence that  led  the  people  to  speak  of  the  elder's 
style  as  "  wish  washy." 

However  it  was,  Elder  Hetchel  was  no  longer 
in  demand  anywhere.  They  did  not  need  him 
at  the  brick  church,  nor  at  the  Sand  Creek  Road, 
nor  down  at  The  Bush.     His  only  visible  occupa- 
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tion,  aside  from  incubating,  consisted  in  leading 
the  family  devotions  at  the  farmhouse.  This 
inactivity  was  galling  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
They  kept  no  "  help,"  but,  after  the  manner  of 
this  primitive  region,  performed  with  their  own 
hands  the  services  of  their  household.  It  was 
not  agreeable  to  them  to  take  care  of  this  idle 
man  thus  billeted  upon  them  by  his  religious 
tenderness  and  his  sacred  black  clothes. 

As  winter  came  on  again,  and  the  elder  re- 
mained lethargic,  the  farmer  ventured  to  expos- 
tulate with  his  son-in-law,  and  proposed  to  him 
a  change  in  the  domestic  programme,  involving 
another  home  for  the  elder  and  his  wife.  The 
son-in-law  was,  of  course,  in  tears  about  it 
immediately,  and  proposed  to  pray  with  the  farm- 
er upon  the  subject.  He  explained,  moreover, 
that  he  had  now  prepared  the  arrows  in  his 
quiver,  and  expected  a  call.  He  was  even  then, 
he  said,  "  in  a  state  of  dubiety  "  whether  to  rush 
forth,  and  blow  the  trumpet  of  Zion  unbidden, 
drawing  the  bow  at  a  venture  down  at  Skid 
Hollow,  or  to  delay  until  he  should  be  invited 
into  the  vineyard  to  labor. 
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It  was  soon  midwinter ;  but  the  elder  still  re- 
remained  inactive  as  ever  at  the  farmhouse.  The 
father-in-law's  modest  hints  had  grown  into  a 
demand  that  the  elder  should  leave,  and  the 
elder's  pathos  upon  the  subject  bade  fair  to 
become  a  fixed  and  settled  melanchol3\ 

The  neighborhood,  as  a  rule,  sided  with  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  against  the  son-in-law.  It 
was  said  by  the  sober-minded  church  people,  that 
the  elder  was  acting  the  part  of  a  sponge ;  but 
there  were  some  who  still  believed  in  him.  The 
young  men,  however,  uniform^  insisted  that  the 
elder  had  no  right  to  live  upon  Farmer  Fernwell. 
About  a  dozen  of  them  went  so  far,  upon  one 
cold  evening  in  February,  as  to  inveigle  the 
evangelist  into  the  schoolhouse,  upon  pretence 
of  important  business,  and  then  and  there  gave 
him  a  free  lecture  upon  the  general  subject  of  his 
duty  as  a  husband  and  son-in-law,  and  citizen  in 
that  community.  A  quartet  of  the  3'oung  men, 
profanely  styhng  themselves  ' '  The  Holy  Roar- 
ers," interspersed  the  lecture  with  songs  disre- 
spectful to  the  elder.    Finally,  warning  was  given 
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to  the  elder  that  he  must  speedily  provide  a  home 
for  his  wife,  or  leave  town. 

The  persecuted  man  saw  fit  to  leave  town  soon 
after  this  afiair.  The  manner  of  his  going  seemed 
needlessly  abrupt.  He  was  incensed,  and  at 
times  peevish  and  irritable,  during  the  three  daj^s 
intervening  between  the  schoolhouse  lecture  and 
his  departuie.  He  intimated  that  some  of  the 
people  of  that  cold  region  were  likely  to  go  to  a 
warmer  country,  and  pensively  alluded  to  the  fate 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain.  He  finally  left  for 
parts  unknown  very  early  on  Monday  morning, 
and  apparently  in  a  pet.  Every  one  thought  that 
he  might  at  least  have  told  his  wife  where  he  was 
going,  and  what  he  intended  to  do. 

The  weeks  went  by,  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  elder  had  "gone  for  good."  The  people 
generally  accepted  his  departure  quietl}^  and 
gratefully ;  but  a  few  insisted  that  a  good  man 
had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  the 
town:  Little  Lida  Ann  was  as  gay  and  happy  as 
ever.  She  still  maintained  at  times,  in  her  own 
childish  way,  the  dignity  of  a  minister's  wife. 
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Six  months  rolled  away,  and  Elder  Hetchel 
was  a  memory  only,  unheard  of  and  uncared  for. 
Then  came  a  letter  to  Farmer  Fernwell  from  his 
son-in-law.  The  son-in-law  proposed  in  his  letter 
to  return  to  his  wife  and  home  in  the  beautiful 
and  touching  character  of  the  prodigal  son  ;  and 
he  expressed  the  hope  and  expectation  that  his 
"  deer  father  would  kil  the  fated  caf,"  and  make 
other  preparations  for  welcome  which  he  speci- 
fied. The  "  deer  father"  did  not  see  it  in  that 
Hght ;  but  he  prepared  to  meet  his  daughter's 
husband,  and  to  treat  him  as  the  circumstances 
required. 

The  prodigal  came  through  the  gloaming  just 
as  a  sultry  August  day  was  cooling  down  into  a 
delicious  summer  night.  He  came  mounted  upon 
a  fine  white  Canadian  charger.  Having  secured 
his  steed,  he  entered  the  house.  He  was  changed 
somewhat  in  appearance.  His  flashy  vest  and 
large  watch-seal  were  conspicuous.  His  own 
greeting  was  enthusiastic ;  but  he  was  repelled 
by  measured  terms  of  speech  and  coldness  of 
demeanor.     His  consternation  and  grief  speedily 
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reduced  him  to  a  condition  of  gushing  tenderness. 
It  was  really  trying  to  see  a  man  cr}^  so  much. 
His  tears  were  not  merely  copious,  they  were  a 
vast  tidal  wave  sweeping  over  his  existence,  and 
trickling  down  upon  the  hard,  uns^Tupathizing 
kitchen-floor.  Mrs.  Fernwell  expressed  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  elder  would  be  completely 
dissolved,  so  that  Lida  Ann  would  have  nothing 
left  for  a  husband  except  a  few  pailfuls  of  sweet- 
ened water. 

The  elder's  pathos  finally  triumphed.  He  was 
again  received  into  favor,  and  welcomed  home. 
His  return  was  speedily  made  known  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  On  the  next  sabbath,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  brick  church,  he  was  greeted 
with  some  show  of  kindness.  He  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  town  without  molestation. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  record  the  fact,  that,  by 
slow  degrees  and  painfully,  Lida  Ann's  husband 
settled  down  into  a  shoemaker.  Hard  pressed 
by  his  father-in-law  to  do  something,  he  acknowl- 
edged to  a  lifelong  familiarity  with  lasts  and 
leather  and  the  cobbler's  trade.    After  some  hesi- 
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tation,  and  questioning  as  to  what  the  neighbors 
would  think,  a  room  was  set  apart  for  his  shop  at 
the  farmhouse,  and  tools  and  leather  were  pro- 
cured for  him.  He  proved  a  skilful  workman.  His 
first  triumph  was  a  pair  of  high  morocco  shoes 
for  Lida  Ann.  They  were  noticed  a  good  deal, 
because  they  were  the  elder's  work.  They  were 
pronounced  by  the  ladies  worthy  of  that  superla- 
tive feminine  adjective  "  splendid."  A  friend 
of  Lida  Ann's  required  a  pair  immediately,  and 
soon  the  elder  had  all  the  orders  he  could  take 
care  of. 

The  neighbors  generously  overlooked  the  evan- 
gehst's  decline  from  public  honors.  The}^  re- 
spected his  skill  an(^  industry.  Farmer  Fernwell 
also  had  the  kindness  and  good  sense  to  commend 
his  son-in-law  heartity  for  his  labor.  But  Mrs. 
Fernwell  and  Lida  Ann  were  not  at  all  enthusi- 
astic upon  the  subject.  It  was  the  coming-down 
from  a  minister's  wife  to  a  shoemaker's  that  was 
humiliating.  The  Daisy  had  married,  not  so  much 
Mr.  Hetchel  as  "the  elder/* 
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Three  years  rolled  away.  Life  at  the  farm- 
house was  cool,  calm,  and  homehke,  with  the 
variety  which  country  residence  and  alternating 
seasons  give.  The  tap-tap  of  the  elder's  hammer 
in  the  little  shop-room  up  stairs  had  become  a 
very  familiar  sound.  A  pair  of  little  feet,  too, 
were  just  beginning  upon  the  farmhouse  floor  a 
tap-tap,  which,  as  time  progressed,  would  become 
an  immense  series,  constituting  the  wear}^  march 
of  another  life.  The  elder  was  recognized  now 
as  a  settled-down  citizen  with  a  wife  and  a  bright 
little  child  recently  christened  with  the  name  of 
Ruth.  His  character  had  come  to  be  pretty  well 
understood  by  his  neighbors.  He  was  found  to 
be  sentimental  and  "  swashj^"  but  otherwise  a 
reasonable  creature  and  good-hearted.  It  was 
necessary  to  look  out  for  him  at  prayer-meetings, 
and  other  gatherings  for  religious  worship :  he 
was  alwa^'s  contriving  a  sensational  trap  to  catch 
the  brethren  and  sisters,  and  produce  a  religious 
crying-spell. 

A  new  and  startling  sensation  came  to  the 
neighborhood :    the   spirits  invaded   this   remote 
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and  bleak  region.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  Most  of  the  church  people 
piousl}^  hoped  and  expected  that  the  spirits  would 
be  frozen  out.  But  "  the  medium  "  was  unfortu- 
nately a  native^  returning  from  a  visit  to  a  milder 
climate  ;  and,  bringing  the  spirits  home  with  him, 
he  succeeded  in  rendering  them  so  comfortable 
that  they  remained. 

Elder  Hetchel  "  took  to  the  spirits."  He 
spent  man}^  evenings  at  the  house,  where  the 
circle  gathered,  and  was  a  zealous  and  influential 
disciple.  He  could  not  have  table-tippings 
openly  at  his  father-in-law's  house,  for  Deacon 
Fernwell  stoutly  declared  that  he  would  have  no 
such  nonsense  upon  his  premises ;  but  the  elder 
was  suspected  of  practising  alone  sl^'ly  in  his 
shop-room  when  he  ought  to  have  been  pegging 
shoes.  He  often  pleaded  with  his  father-in-law 
and  mother-in-law  not  to  grieve  and  neglect  "  the 
dear,  dear  spirits  ;  "  and  he  quite  broke  down  with 
sobbing  and  tears  when  they  finally  laughed  at 
him.  He  went  up  to  his  little  shop-room  crushed, 
crying,  and  subdued,  like  a  little  boy  who  is 
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whipped  and  abused  at  school.  Mrs.  Fernwell's 
motherly  heart  smote  her  when  she  saw  this  ;  and 
she  went  up  after  him,  and  comforted  him.  The 
elder  was  really  proud  of  this.  He  told  one  of 
"  the  bo3'S  "  (a  goat  in  disguise)  in  a  circle  after- 
ward, how  he  had  "  fetched  the  old  lad}^,"  and  he 
recommended  it  as  a  thing  worth  trying. 

Lida  Ann  was  between  two  fires.  Her  husband 
praised  the  spirits,  and  her  father  condemned 
them.  To  gratify  her  curiosity,  she  attended  a 
table-tipping  with  her  husband.  From  that  time 
Lida  Ann  also  took  to  the  spirits.  Her  attention 
was  strongl}^  drawn  to  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
affinities  as  it  was  expounded  by  a  spiritualistic 
preacher  who  visited  the  new  field  to  encourage 
the  converts.  She  had  grown  towards  a  woman's 
estate  since  she  became  a  wife,  and  her  woman's 
heart  was  rebellious  in  regard  to  its  belongings. 
It  speedily  became  apparent  in  the  circle  that  the 
elder's  little  girl  of  a  wife  was  particularly  great 
upon  the  doctrine  of  affinities.  It  was  no  secret 
that  "  the  dear,  sweet  angels  were  smiling  upon 
the  affinity  of  the  souls  of  Sister  Hetchel  and 
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Brother  Skitchpin."  This  Skitchpin  was  the 
foreign  preacher.  He  was  very  3'oung  ;  and,  if  a 
certain  vacant  expression  was  not  felt,  he  was 
handsome.  He  had  long  curls  careful!}^  oiled, 
and  twisted  into  corkscrews,  and  an  expression 
in  his  eloquent  moments  that  seemed  to  the  circle 
seraphic. 

Lida  Ann  would  have  been  shocked  at  any 
immorality  ;  but  there  was  something  about  ' '  the 
twining  of  the  blushing  red  rose  with  the  golden 
bells  of  the  lil}^"  as  described  b}-  Skitchpin,  that 
fixed  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  affinities  as  firmly 
upon  her  3'oung  heart  as  if  it  had  been  fastened 
there  b}'  an  adhesive  plaster.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Lida  Ann  was  onl}^  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  the  romance  of  her  nature  was 
drawing  towards  its  prime. 

It  was  a  day  of  consternation  and  surprise 
when  suddenty  Lida  Ann  and  the  Rev.  Skitchpin 
were  found  to  be  missing.  The  occurrence  feU 
with  a  painful  shock  upon  all  the  jjeople.  They 
had  "such  confidence  in  Lida  Ann!''  Logan 
stood  up  for  her  fiercely  even  yet.     "No  busi- 
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ness  to  have  married  her  to  her  great-grandfather 
if  they  didn't  want  her  to  cut  up,"  he  would 
say. 

Ten  days  of  suspense  and  great  sorrow  were 
passed  at  the  farmhouse.  Then  came  a  letter : 
it  was  signed  by  Slick  and  Spavin,  attorneys, 
dating  from  Chicago.  They  "begged  to  inform 
Hezekiah  Fernwell,  Esq.,  that,  as  per  previous 
arrangement,  Rev.  A.  Z.  Skitchpin  had  arrived  on 
Friday  last,  and  the  previous  affidavits  of  resi- 
dence, &c.,  having  been  satisfactory,  there  was 
no  delay  in  obtaining  the  divorce,  and  the  couple 
were  married  on  Saturday,  and  this  letter  sent 
as  per  request  of  the  same."  They  enclosed 
with  the  letter  a  printed  circular  asking  for  pat- 
ronage, and  intimating  that  they  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  procuring  divorces  upon  the  sJiortest 
notice  that  could  be  desired. 

This  letter  was  a  rehef.  Soon  a  letter  came 
from  Lid  a  Ann  to  her  mother.  It  was  a  curious 
mixture  of  romance,  lo\e,  and  wonder.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  Daisy,  who  had  never  before 
slept  away  from  her  own  father's  roof-tree,  and 
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had  alwa^'s  believed  in  the  red  brick  church 
as  paramount  in  architecture,  was  transported, 
dazed,  and  bewildered  at  sight  of  the  great 
world. 

Her  elation  at  the  fact  that  she  would  be  "  a 
minister's  wife,  after  all,  dear  mother,"  would 
have  been  funny  and  childish,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  sad. 

Life  at  the  farmhouse  after  this  was  mournful 
and  lonely.  Three  long,  weary  years  and  six 
months  passed  away,  as  slowly  as  time  usuall}^ 
passes  in  lonely  homes.  Farmer  Fernwell  and 
his  wife  were  becoming  very  gray.  People  were 
sorry  for  them;  and  they  pitied  the  elder,  who 
continued  to  make  shoes.  Elder  Hetchel  was 
more  sad  and  sober,  and  much  less  tearful  and 
"  swashy,"  than  in  former  times.  The  hoy^  said 
that  the  elder  was  becoming  "more  elderly" 
every  day.  In  all  this  time  they  heard  noth- 
ing from  the  Daisy.  Summers  and  winters  came 
and  went,  and  it  was  now  summer  again. 

It  was  a  very  warm  July  evening,  just  like 
that  when,  seven  years  before,  the  elder,  with 
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his  Canadian  charger,  had  played  his  httle  farce 
of  the  returning  prodigal.  The  sharp  }ip-yip, 
and  at  intervals  the  brassy,  whirring  jar,  of  a 
night-hawk  high  up  in  the  dark  air,  out  over 
the  meadow,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  trio  that  now  sat  at  the  farmhouse  door 
enjo3'ing  the  descending  coolness  and  fragrance 
of  the  summer  night  had  taken  deepty  to  heart 
life's  lessons  of  sorrow,  and  they  were  patient 
and  forgiving  towards  each  other.  Little  Ruthie 
was  tucked  away,  fast  asleep.  It  was  quiet  all 
through  the  house,  except  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  and  the  chirp  of  a  cricket. 
•  ' '  I  think  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  marry  her 
though,  arter  all,"  said  the  elder,  with  a  sigh. 

"No,  it  was  not  all  your  fault,  elder;  you 
must  not  say  that ;  and  I  think  she  loved  you," 
said  Mrs.  Fernwell  kindly. 

It  was  a  familiar  theme  with  the  trio. 

"  There  comes  lame  Libby,"  said  Farmer 
Fernwell,  peering  out  toward  the  road. 

The  latch  of  the  door-yard  gate  clicked  ;  and 
the   form  of  a   woman,  limping  and  unstead}^, 
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with  a  little  bundle  in  her  hand,  was  dimly  seen 
coming  to  the  door  through  the  evening  shadows. 
Half-way  from  the  gate  to  the  door  she  hesitated, 
stopped,  and  stood  crjing,  and  then  sank  down. 

"O  my  God,  it  is  Lida  Ann!"  said  Mrs. 
Fernwell. 

It  was  true.  For  three  bitter  j^ears,  the  poor, 
deserted,  crushed,  but  proud  Daisy  had  fought 
the  fearful  battle  which  an  ignorant,  lone,  girlish 
little  woman  has  to  fight  to  hold  on  even  to  life 
in  the  wilderness  of  a  gTeat  Qity.  Here  she  was 
at  last,  footsore,  sick,  emaciated,  ashamed,  cr3'- 
ing,  and  almost  swooning,  before  her  own  father's 
door.  Her  weak  battle  in  a  great  town  had 
brought  her  to  this. 

In  a  moment  the  trio  got  to  her.  Farmer 
Fernwell  gathered  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  sobbed, 
"Poor  child,  poor  child!"  as  he  carried  her 
tenderly  into  the  house.  For  a  long  time  she 
had  no  word  to  say,  but  clung  to  her  father's 
neck,  and  hid  her  face  upon  his  shoulder  while 
she  wept.  The  elder  stood  sympathizing  and 
trembling  near  by.     A  few  honest  tears  trickled 
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down  his  face,  without  his  seeming  to  be  aware  of 
it.  Mrs.  Fernwell,  after  dinging  for  a  while  to 
her  husband  and  her  child  as  the}^  were  together, 
found  herself  weak  and  tottering.  She  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  lamps  lighted  ;  and 
when  she  had  succeeded,  and  gained  a  glimpse 
of  Lida  Ann's  face,  all  shrunken  and  pinched, 
and  seamed  with  sickness  and  the  scars  of  life's 
stern  warfare,  she,  for  the  first  time  in  her  quiet 
career,  fainted. 

Lida  Ann's  return  was  an  important  item  of 
news  in  the  little  neighborhood.  The  comments 
of  the  men  revealed,  for  the  most  part,  a  manlj" 
generosity  in  judging  of  her  conduct.  The 
women  declared  that  they  would  say  nothing 
against  Lida  Ann ;  but  the}^  were  somehow  par- 
ticularly struck  with  ' '  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
elder  in  taking  her  back  so  readil3\"  He  was 
really  bespattered  with  feminine  praises,  and 
came  as  near  to  being  generall}^  popular  as  is 
possible  to  a  sentimental  mountebank  recently 
reformed.  A  half-dozen  or  more  little  incidents 
showing  the  romance  and  sentiment  of  his  devo- 
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tion  to  Lida  Ann  were  detailed  with  exquisite 
relish.  He  was  ver}^  much  surprised  one  morn- 
ing, about  a  fortnight  after  Lida  Ann's  return, 
at  finding  in  his  room  upon  a  table  a  long,  white 
cyhndrical  object,  which  proved  to  be  a  cane 
wrapped  in  white  paper.  It  had  a  real  gold 
knob  for  a  head ;  and  on  it  was  engraved,  "  To 
the  Eev.  Walter  Hetchel."  A  little  card  at- 
tached to  it  by  a  scarlet  ribbon  informed  the 
elder  that  the  ladies  had  presented  it. 

The  elder  did  evince  a  disposition  ' '  to  slop 
over",  that  morning  at  breakfast  when  discuss- 
ing the  cane,  and  began  a  premonitory  snuffle, 
after  the  manner  of  his  preaching  days ;  but  a 
hint  from  the  deacon  corrected  him,  and  he 
restrained  himself. 

The  elder's  second  courtship  was  not  very 
protracted.  A  little  Chicago  arrangement  was 
speedily  efiected ;  and  Mrs.  Skitchpin,  who  had 
heard  nothing  from  her  spiritualistic  and  shghtly 
rickety  husband  for  about  three  years,  was  again, 
legally,  an  unmarried  woman.  A  sabbath  day 
about  five  weeks  after  her  return  was  fixed  upon 
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as  the  time  for  the  wedding.  The  i^eople  felt 
that  they  all  had  a  right  to  take  an  interest  in 
a  romance  that  had  now  become  so  public,  and 
the  wedding  was  to  be  at  the  brick  church. 

It  was  a  golden  day  the  first  of  September ; 
the  earth  was  rich  with  fruitage,  the  pulses  of  the 
air  at  rest.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
little  wedding-party  left  the  house,  and  started 
on  foot  for  the  church.  The  elder,  with  a  glossy 
black  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  a  new  beaver, 
and  his  presentation  cane,  was  a  very  presenta- 
ble bridegroom.  The  little  woman  beside  him 
in  a  muslin  dress  was  hollow- cheeked  and  hollow- 
eyed.  Little  Ruthie,  after  a  childish  protest  of 
more  than  a  week,  had  learned  to  call  the  httle 
woman  "mamma,"  and  now  clung  lovingly  to 
her  hand,  and  prattled  and  trotted  along  at  her 
side. 

Farmer  Fernwell  and  his  wife  came  close  on 
behind.  The  group  of  five  trod  the  little  dusty 
highway  so  familiar  to  their  feet.  In  the  bright 
sunshine,  through  the  crystal  air,  as  they  walked 
to  church,  they  saw  with  familiar  ej'es,  to  the 
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northward,  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  —  a 
vast,  descending  wooded  plain,  stretching  down- 
ward to  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Valle}",  and  still 
be^'ond  a  dim  horizon  vanishing  away  at  a  meas- 
ureless distance  into  the  sk3\  Lida  Ann,  having 
seen  this  from  a  child,  had  never  noticed  it  be- 
fore ;  but  now  its  surpassing  grandeur  amazed 
and  thrilled  her. 

At  the  church  there  was  first  the  usual  sabbath 
sermon  by  the  pastor,  and  then  the  marriage- 
ceremon}'. 

Lida  Ann  had  been  secluded  since  her  return. 
Few  of  the  people  had  seen  her.  After  the 
formal  words  were  said,  and  the  elder  and  Lida 
Ann  were  man  and  wife  again,  and  the  pastor 
had  dismissed  the  congregation,  the  kind,  simple- 
hearted  women  gathered  around  to  welcome  and 
kiss  the  bride  :  some  of  "  the  bo3"s,"  too,  lingered 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  the  Dais3\  There  were 
many  tears.  They  could  hardly  recognize  at 
first  ' '  little  Lida ' '  in  the  stern  e}- es  and  pallid 
face  that  would  not  flinch  nor  quiver.  But  hu- 
man hearts  are  wondrous  kind  in  rustic  bosoms. 
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The  mothers  in  Israel  saw  how  it  was.  Good 
Mother  Marshton  took  the  little  bride  right  into 
her  kind  arms,  whether  the  Daisy  would  permit 
it  or  not,  and  cried  over  her  as  resolutely  as 
though  she  had  been  at  home  in  her  own  kitchen. 
This  was  hard  to  resist.  Lida  Ann's  bosom 
began  to  heave  painfully,  the  frost  softened  and 
trickled  down  upon  the  wan  face,  and  soon  the 
fountains  were  opened,  and  she  was  a  child  again. 
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UST  where  the  Wilderness  road  of  the 
Adirondack  Highlands  strikes  the  edge 
of  the  great  Champlain  Yalle}',  in  a  lit- 
tle clearing,  is  a  lonely  log  house.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  Jul}',  1852,  a  muscular,  gaunt  woman 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  house,  overlooking  the 
vast  extent  of  the  valle}'.  From  her  stand-point, 
ten  miles  of  green  forest  swept  down  to  the 
lake's  winding  shore.  She  saw  the  indentation 
made  in  the  shore  line  by  "the  ba}',"  and  be- 
yond, the  wide  waters  gleaming  in  the  fervid 
brightness  of  summer.  Specks  were  here  and 
there  discernible  in  the  light,  flashed  back  from 
the  blue,  mirror-hke  surface,  and  by  long  watch- 
ing it  could  be  seen  that  these  specks  were 
moving  to  and  fro. 

The  woman   knew  that  these   distant  moving 
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atoms  were  boats  freighting  lumber  through  Lake 
Champlain.  She  knew  there  was  but  one  boat 
that  would  be  likely  to  turn  aside,  and  come  into 
the  httle  ba}^  and  that  this  boat  would  be  her 
son  John's  sloop. 

That  was  wh}^  she  watched  so  anxiously  a 
speck  that  neared  the  bay,  and  at  length  entered 
it.  To  make  doubly  sure,  she  brought  to  bear 
an  old  sp3'glass,  whose  principal  lens  was  cracked 
entirely  through.  It  gave  her  a  smoky  view  of 
the  famous  sloop,  "The  Dolly  Ann,"  John's 
propert}^ ;  and  then  she  was  entirely  certain  that 
her  son,  who  had  been  three  weeks  absent  on 
his  voj-age,  was  coming  home. 

Jupiter  the  house-dog,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing her,  seemed  to  know  it  too,  perfectl}^  well ; 
for,  as  she  turned  from  her  survey  througff  the 
glass,  his  canine  nature  developed  a  degree  of 
wriggling  friskiness  of  which  the  grave  old  dog 
seemed  half  ashamed.  He  whined,  and  walked 
about  the  door-j^ard  for  a  few  moments,  then 
gave  Ms  mistress  a  long,  steady  look,  and,  seem- 
ing  satisfied  with   what  he   read   in    her  face, 
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jumped  over  the  fence,  and  started  down  the 
road  into  the  valley,  at  a  full-run. 

The  woman  knew  that  three  or  four  houi's 
must  3'et  elapse  before  John  and  Jupiter  would 
come  along  the  path  together,  tired  by  their  long 
tramp  up  the  mountain- side.  She  thought  and 
waited,  as  lonely  mothers  think  and  wait  for 
absent  sons? 

At  about  four  o'clock  a  young,  dark-e3^ed 
man  and  the  dog  came  up  the  road  and  to  the 
house.  "  Heigho,  mother,  all  well?"  was  the 
man's  greeting.  The  woman's  greeting  was 
onl}',  "  How  do  you  do,  John?  "  There  was  no 
show  of  sentiment,  not  even  a  hand-shake ;  but 
a  bright  look  in  the  man's  face,  and  a  tremor  in 
the  voice  of  the  woman,  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  these  plain  people  felt  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  expressed. 

Two  hours  passed  away ;  and,  after  supper,  the 
neighbors,  who  had  seen  John  and  the  dog  come 
up  the  road,  dropped  in  for  a  talk  with  "the 
captain,"  as  John  was  called  b}^  his  friends. 

Soon  the  inquiry  was  made,  "Where  did  ,you 
leave  your  cousin  William?." 
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John  had  taken  his  cousin  William,  who  lived 
upon  the  lake-shore,  with  him  upon  this  last 
trip,  and  hence  the  question. 

But  John  did  not  answer  the  question  directly. 
He  seemed  troubled  and  unhappy  about  it.  He 
finally  acknowledged  that  he  and  William  had 
not  agreed,  and  that  high  words  and  blows  had 
passed  between  them,  and  added  tha*  his  cousin 
had  finally  left  the  boat,  and  had  gone  away  in  a 
huff,  he  knew  not  where,  but  somewhere  into  the 
pineries  of  Canada.  He  declared,  getting  warm 
in  his  recollection  of  the  quarrel,  that  he  "  didn't 
care  a  darn  "  where  Will  went,  anywa3\ 

A  month  passed  away  :  it  was  August.  Cousin 
Will  did  not  return.  But  certain  strange  stories 
came  up  the  lake  from  Canada,  and  reached  the 
dwellers  along  the  Adirondack  Wilderness  road. 
No  cousin  William  had  been  seen  in  the  pine- 
ries ;  but  just  across  the  Canada  line,  at  the 
mouth  of  Fish  River,  where  the  sloops  were 
moored  to  receive  their  lading  of  lumber,  a 
bruised,  swollen,  festering  corpse  had  risen,  and 
floated  in  the  glare  of  a  hot,  August  daj-.     The 
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boatmen  rescued  it,  and  buried  it  upon  the  shore. 
The}'  described  it  as  the  body  of  a  hale,  vigorous 
young  man,  agreeing  in  height,  size,  and  ap- 
pearance with  cousin  William. 

And  there  was  another  story  told  by  the  cap- 
tain of  a  sloop  which  had  been  moored  at  the 
mouth  of  Fish  River,  near  by  John's  sloop,  on 
the  fatal  voj'age  from  which  cousin  Wilham  had 
not  returned. 

The  captain  said,  that,  upon  the  4th  of  July, 
he  had  heard  quarrelling  upon  John's  sloop  all 
the  afternoon,  and  had  noticed  that  only  two 
men  w^ere  there.  He  thought  the  men  had  been 
drinking.  At  nightfall  there  was  a  little  lull; 
but  soon  after  dark  the  noise  broke  out  again. 
He  could  see  nothing  through  the  gloom ;  but 
he  heard  high  and  angry  words,  and  at  length 
blows,  and  then  a  dull,  crushing  thud,  followed 
by  a  plunge  into  the  water ;  and  then  there  was 
entire  silence.  He  listened  for  an  hour,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  summer  night,  but  heard  no 
further  sound  from  the  boat.  In  the  early  gray 
of  the  next  morning,  the  captain,  looking  across 
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the  intervening  space  to  John's  sloop,  which 
he  described  as  hardly  a  stone' s-throw  from  his 
own,  saw  a  hat  lying  upon  the  deck,  and,  using 
his^lass,  was  confident  that  he  saw  "spatters 
of  blood."  He  thought  it  "  none  of  his  busi- 
ness," and,  taking  advantage  of  a  light  breeze, 
sailed  away,  and  said  nothing.  But,  when  the 
floating  corpse  was  found,  he  felt  sure  there  had 
been  a  murder,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  felt 
bound  to  tell  his  story  like  an  honest  man,  and 
so  told  it. 

Putting  these  things  together,  it  soon  grew  to 
be  the  current  opinion  upon  the  lake,  that  Capt. 
John  had  murdered  his  cousin  William.  The 
dwellers  upon  the  Wilderness  road  also  came, 
by  slow  degrees,  and  unwillingly,  to  the  same 
conclusion.  It  was  felt  and  said  that  John  ought 
to  be  arrested. 

Accordingly,  on  a  dreary  day  in  November, 
two  officers  from  the  county  tow^n,  twenty  miles 
away  down  the  lake-shore,  came  and  climbed  the 
steep  road  to  the  lonely  log  house,  and  arrested 
John.     It  was  undoubtedly  a  dreadful  blow  to 
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those  two  lonely  people  living  isolated  in  the 
wilderness.  Perhaps  there  ought  to  have  been 
some  crj'ing  and  a  scene  ;  but  there  was  no  such 
thing.  The  officers  testified  that  neither  John 
nor  his  mother  made  any  fuss  about  it.  There 
was  a  slight  twitching  of  the  strong  muscles  of 
her  face  as  she  talked  with  the  officers,  but  no 
other  outward  sign. 

John  gave  more  evidence  of  the  wound  he  felt. 
He  was  white  and  quivering ;  yet  he  silentlj^,  and 
without  objection,  made  ready  to  go  with  the 
officers.  He  was  soon  prepared,  and  they  started. 
John,  as  he  went  out  of  the  door,  turned  and 
said,  "Good-by:  it  will  all  be  made  right, 
mother."  She  simply  answered,  "Yes,  good- 
by  :  I  know  it,  mj'  son." 

The  trio  went  on  foot  down  the  road  to  the 
next  house,  where  the  officers  had  left  their  team. 
Jupiter,  standing  up  with  his  fore-paws  upon  the 
top  of  the  fence,  gazed  wistfully  after  them. 
When  they  passed  around  the  bend  of  the  road, 
out  of  sight,  Jupiter  went  into  the  house.  The 
strong   woman   was  there   about    her  work,   as 
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usual ;  but  the  heavy  tears  would  now  and  then 
fall  upon  the  hard  pine  floor.  She  knew  that 
her  own  boy  would  spend  the  coming  night  in 
the  count;f  jail. 

I  At  twelve  o'clock  of  that  chill  November  night, 
the  woman  and  the  dog  went  out  of  the  house  : 
she  fastened  the  door,  and  then  they  went  to- 
gether down  the  dark  mountain-road,  while  the 
autumn  winds  swept  dismally  through  the  great 
wilderness,  and  the  midnight  voice  of  the  pines 
mourned  the  dying  year.  The  next  day,  at  noon, 
a  \Qxy  weary  woman  on  foot,  with  a  small  bun- 
dle and  a  large  dog,  put  up  at  the  little  village 
hotel  hard  by  the  county  jail. 

Another  day  passed,  and  then  the  preliminary 
examination  came  on  before  a  justice,  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  suflScient  evidence  to 
hold  John  in  custody  until  a  grand  jury  of  the 
county  should  be  assembled  for  the  next  Court 
of  03'er  and  Terminer. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  this  examination 
before  the  justice ;  the  captain  of  the  sloop  who 
had  overheard  the  quarrel  in  the  night  told  his 
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story,  and  the  boatmen  who  had  found  the  bod}' 
told  theirs.  Two  men  who  had  been  the  crew  of 
John's  little  vessel  were  also  called  ;  but  they 
could  tell  little  more  than  that  they  were  absent 
on  shore  upon  the  4th  of  Jul}',  and,  when  they 
returned  to  the  vessel,  William  had  gone,  they 
knew  not  where  nor  why. 

The  evidence  against  John  seemed  to  the  ma- 
gistrate clear  and  conclusive.  But  the  counsel 
for  the  accused  (employed  by  John's  mother) 
took  the  ground,  that,  as  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted in  Canada,  a  justice  in  the  United  States 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

This  view  prevailed,  and  after  five  days  the 
accused  was  set  at  liberty.  But  that  voice  of 
the  people,  which  the  ancient  proverb  says  is 
like  the  voice  of  God,  had  decided  that  John  was 
guilty.  It  was  under  this  crushing  condemna- 
tion that  John  and  his  mother  left  the  count}^ 
town  on  a  cold  December  day,  turning  their 
steps  homeward ;  and  at  evening  they  climbed 
the  acclivitj'  so  familiar  to  them,  and  reached 
the  lonely  log  house  upon  the  mountain.     Their 
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neighbors  were  glad  to  see  them  back  again,  but 
were  plain  to  sa}'  that  "it  appeared  like  as  if 
John  was  guilty."  These  dwellers  in  the  soh- 
tudes  were  accustomed  to  speak  trul}^  what  they 
thought.  John  and  his  mother,  too,  spoke  openly 
of  this  matter.  It  was  onty  of  showing  affection 
and  love  that  these  people  were  ashamed  and 
shy.  They  both  admitted  to  their  neighbors 
that  the  evidence  was  very  strong ;  but  John 
added  quietly  that  he  was  not  guilty,  as  if  that 
settled  the  whole  matter. 

But  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  a  sense  of 
justice,  would  not  let  this  crime  rest.  It  came  to 
be  very  generally  known  that  a  man  guilty  of 
murder  was  living  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  unmolested.  Arrangements  were  effected 
by  which  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  made  a  formal  application  to  the 
United  States  for  the  deliverj^  of  one  John 
Wilson,  believed  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
his  cousin  William  Wilson. 

And  so  again  two  officers,  this  time  United- 
States  officials,  climbed  up  to  the  little  log  house 
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upon  the  edge  of  the  great  valley.  Through  a 
drifting,  blinding  storm  of  snow  they  were  piloted 
b}'  a  neighbor  to  the  lonely  house.  They  made 
known  their  errand ;  and,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  the  officers  and  their  prisoner  were  out 
in  the  storm  en  route  for  the  distant  city  of 
Montreal. 

It  was  many  days  before  the  woman  saw  her 
son  again.  For  four  months  John  was  impris- 
oned, awaiting  his  trial  before  the  Canadian 
courts.  Doubtless  those  four  months  seemed 
long  to  the  solitary  woman.  She  had  not  much 
opportunity  to  indulge  in  melancholy  fancies :  she 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  pulling  brush  and 
wood  out  of  the  snow,  and  breaking  it  up  with 
an  axe,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  size  of  her  stove. 

The  neighbors  tried  to  be  kind,  and  often  took 
commissions  from  her  to  the  store  and  the  grist- 
mill in  the  valley.  "But  after  all,"  said  Pete 
'Searles,  one  of  John's  friends,  in  speaking  of 
the  matter  afterward,  "what  could  neighbors 
amount  to,  when  the  nearest  of  them  lived  a 
mile  away,  and   all  of  them  were   plain  to  say 
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that  they  believed  she  was  the  mother  of  a  mur- 
derer?" 

But  the  neighbors  said  the  woman  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  solitude  and  the  rough  work. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  she  was  out  in  the 
snow  or  the  storm  at  the  little  hovel  of  a  barn 
back  of  the  house,  taking  care  of  two  cows  and 
a  few  sheep  which  were  hers  and  John's.  At 
other  times  travellers  upon  the  Wilderness  road 
would  see  her  gaunt,  angular  figure  clambering 
down  a  rocky  ridge,  dragging  poles  to  the  house 
to  be  cut  up  for  fuel. 

She  received  two  letters  from  John  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  The  first  told  her  that  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  awaiting  his  trial  in  Mon- 
treal; and  the  next  one  said  that  his  trial  had 
been  set  down  for  an  early  day  in  March. 

This  correspondence  was  all  the  information 
the  mother  had  of  her  son;  for  the  lake  was 
frozen  during  the  winter,  so  that  the  boats  did 
not  run,  and  no  news  could  come  from  Canada  by 
the  boatmen. 

When  March  came  and  passed  awaj  without 
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intelligence  from  John,  it  was  taken  by  the  dwell- 
ers upon  the  lake-shore  and  along  the  Wilderness 
road  as  a  sure  indication  that  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  the  crime.  A  letter  or  newspaper 
announcing  the  fact  was  confidently  looked  for 
by  the  neighbors  whenever  they  went  to  the 
distant  post-office  for  their  weekly  mail. 

As  March  went  out,  and  spring  days  and  sun- 
shine came,  it  was  noticed  that  the  face  of  John's 
mother  looked  sharp  and  white ;  but  she  went 
about  the  same  daily  duties  as  before,  without 
seeming  to  feel  ill  or  weak. 

On  a  plashy  April  day  full  of  sunshine,  she 
stood  on  the  rocky  ridge  back  of  the  house,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  lake.  A  few  early  birds  had 
come  back,  and  were  twittering  about  the  clearing. 
Although  the  snow  still  lingered  in  patches  upon 
the  highlands,  the  valley  looked  warm  below,  and 
the  first  boats  of  the  season  were  dotting  the 
wide,  distant  mirror  of  "  old  Champlain."  A 
man  came  slowly  up  the  muddy  line  of  road, 
through  the  gate,  and  around  the  house ;  then 
first  the  woman  saw  him.    A  slight  spasm  passed 
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over  her  face.  There  was  a  Httle  pitiful  quiver 
of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth,  and  then  she 
walked  slowly  down  the  ridge  to  where  the  man 
stood.  She  struggled  a  little  with  herself  before 
she  said,  "Well,  John,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
back." 

John  tried  to  be  cool  also  ;  but  nature  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  could  not  raise  his  eyes  to 
hers;  and  his  simple  response,  "Yes,  mother," 
was  chokingly  uttered. 

The  two  walked  into  the  house  together  in  the 
old  familiar  way.  The  woman,  without  a  word, 
began  to  spread  the  table  ;  and  her  son  went  out 
and  prepared  fuel,  and,  bringing  it  in,  replen- 
ished the  fire.  Then  he  sat  down  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  by  the  stove,  with  a  pleasant  remark 
about  how  well  the  fire  burned,  and  how  good  it 
seemed  to  be  home  again.  And  the  woman  spoke 
a  few  kind,  motherly  words. 

It  was  the  way  they  had  alwa3^s  done  when 
John  came  back ;  but  now  there  was  a  great  sad- 
ness in  it,  for  he  had  come  '-''from  prison.'^ 
Jupiter  seemed  fully  to  realize  the  situation.     He 
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exhibited  none  of  that  friskiness  which  character- 
ized the  welcome  he  had  usually  given  ;  but,  when 
John  was  seated,  the  old  dog  came  slowly  up  to 
him,  laid  his  fore-paws  and  his  head  in  his  mas- 
ter's lap,  and  looked  sadly  in  his  face. 

As  they  sat  down  to  supper,  John  began  to  tell 
of  his  fare  in  the  jail  at  Montreal,  and  to  speak 
freely  of  his  life  there.  "Will  you  have  to  go 
back?'*  said  his  mother,  with  that  quiver  about 
the  mouth  again.  "No,  mother,"  said  John: 
"  it  is  finished,  and  I  am  discharged." 

After  supper  the  storj^  was  told  over,  how  well 
John's  counsel  had  worked  for  him,  and  how  the 
judge  had  said  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict  of  so  great  a  crime. 

John  continued  from  this  time  on,  through  the 
spring,  to  live  at  home.  He  allowed  his  sloop  to, 
float  idly  in  the  bay,  while,  as  he  said,  he  himself 
rested.  The  truth  was,  he  saw,  as  others  did 
not,  that  his  mother  had  carried  a  fearful  weight, 
and  now,  when  it  was  lifted  by  his  return,  that 
the  resources  of  her  life  were  exhausted.  The 
change,  not  j^et  apparent  to  other  ej^es,  was  clear 
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to  his  vision.  So  it  is  that  these  silent  spirits 
read  each  other. 

As  the  warm  weather  advanced,  the  strong 
woman  became  weak ;  and,  as  the  June  flowers 
began  to  bloom,  she  ceased  to  move  about  much, 
and  sat  the  most  of  each  day  in  a  chair  by  the 
open  door.  John  managed  the  house,  and  tallied 
with  his  mother.  Her  mind  changed  with  the 
relaxation  of  her  phj'sical  frame.  She  no  longer 
strove  to  hide  her  tears,  but,  like  a  tired  infant, 
would  weep,  without  restraint  or  concealment,  as 
she  told  her  son  of  the  early  loves  and  romance 
of  her  girlhood  life  in  a  warm  valley  of  the  West. 
He  learned  more  of  his  mother's  heart  in  those 
June  days  than  he  had  surmised  from  all  he  had 
known  of  her  before.  And  he  understood  what 
this  predicted.  He  felt  that  the  heart  nearest  his 
own  was  counting  over  the  treasures  of  life  ere  it 
surrendered  them  forever. 

There  was  no  great  scene  when  the  woman 
died.  It  was  at  evening,  just  as  the  July  fervors 
were  coming  on.  She  had  wept  much  in  the 
morning.     As  the  day  grew  warm   she  became 
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very  weak  and  faint,  and  about  noon  was  moved 
b}^  her  son  from  her  chair  to  her  bed,  and  so  died 
as  the  sun  went  down. 

John  was  alone  in  the  house  when  she  died. 
Since  his  return  from  Montreal,  he  had  been 
made  to  feel  that  he  had  but  one  friend  besides 
his  mother.  Only  one  neighbor  had  called  upon 
him,  and  that  was  Pete  Searles.  He  had  ever 
proved  true.  But  John  did  not  like  to  trouble 
his  one  friend,  who  lived  two  miles  away,  to 
come  and  sta}^  with  him  during  the  night :  so  he 
lighted  a  candle,  took  down  from  a  shelf  a  little 
Bible  and  hj-mn-book  that  he  and  his  mother  had 
carried  on  an  average  about  four  times  a  3^ear 
to  a  schoolhouse  used  as  a  church,  some  six 
miles  away;  and  so,  alone  with  the  dead,  he 
spent  the  hours  in  reading  and  tears  and  medi- 
tation. 

In  the  morning  he  locked  the  door  of  his  home, 
and  walked  "over  to  Pete's."  As  he  met  his 
friend,  he  said  in  a  clear  voice,  but  with  eyes 
averted,  "  She  has  gone,  Pete.  If  you.  will  just 
take  the  key  and  go  over  there,  I'll  go  down  to 
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the  lake,  and  get  the  things,  and  tell  Downer, 
and  we'll  have  the  funeral,  say  on  Thursday." 

Pete  hesitated  a  moment,  then  took  the  key 
John  offered  him,  and  said,  "Yes,  John:  I  will 
tell  my  woman,  and  we  will  go  over  and  fix  it, 
and  be  there  when  jo\x  come  back."  And  so 
John  went  on  his  way.  "Downer"  was  the 
minister,  and  "  the  things  "  were  a  coffin  and  a 
shroud. 

On  Thursday  was  the  funeral.  Pete  took  care 
to  have  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  there, 
although  it  hardly  seemed  as  if  John  desired  it. 
The  popular  voice,  having  once  decided  it,  still 
held  John  as  a  murderer,  and  claimed  that  he 
was  cleared  from  the  charge  only  by  the  tricks  of 
his  lawj^er.  John  knew  of  this  decision.  At  the 
funeral  he  was  stern,  cold,  white,  and  statue-like. 
While  others  wept,  but  few  tears  fell  from  his 
eyes ;  and  even  these  seemed  wrung  from  him  by 
an  anguish,  for  the  most  part  suppressed  or 
concealed. 

He  chose  that  his  mother  should  be  buried,  not 
m  the  "  burying-ground  "  at  the  settlement,  but 
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upon  their  own  little  farm  where  she  had  lived. 
And  so,  in  a  spot  below  the  rocky  ridge,  where 
wild  violets  grew,  she  was  laid  to  rest. 

John  spent  the  night  following  the  funeral  at 
Pete's  house,  then  returned  to  his  own  home, 
and  from  that  time  his  solitary  life  began.  He 
took  his  cattle  and  his  sheep  over  to  Pete's, 
made  all  fast  about  his  home,  and  resumed  his 
boating  upon  Lake  Champlain.  He  fully  reahzed 
that  he  was  a  marked  man.  He  was  advised, 
it  was  said  even  by  his  own  legal  counsel,  to 
leave  the  country,  and  to  leave  his  name  behind 
him ;  but  no  words  influenced  him.  Firm  and 
steady  in  his  course,  strictly  temperate  and  just, 
he  won  respect  where  he  could  not  gain  confi- 
dence. 

The  years  rolled  by.  Capt.  John  still  was  a 
boatman,  and  still  kept  his  home  at  the  lonely 
log  house  on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley.  From 
each  voyage  he  returned,  and  spent  a  day  and 
night  alone  at  the  old  place  ;  and  it  was  noticed 
that  a  strong,  high  paling  was  built  around  his 
mother's   grave,  and   a   marble   head-stone  was 
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placed  there,  and  other  flowers  grew  with  the 
wild  violets.  EA^en  in  winter,  when  there  was  no 
boating,  and  he  boarded  down  b}'  the  lake,  he  made 
man}^  visits  to  the  old  homestead.  His  figure, 
which,  though  youthful,  was  now  growing  gaunt 
and  thin,  as  his  mother's  had  been,  was  often  seen 
by  Pete  at  nightfall  upon  the  top  of  a  certain 
rocky  ridge,  standing  out  clear  and  sharp  against 
the  cold  blue  steel  of  the  winter  sky. 

John  had  no  companions,  and  sought  none. 
The  young  men  and  women  of  his  set  had  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  hfe  :  he  was  still  the  same. 

But  there  came  a  change.  Eleven  years  had 
passed  since  the  mother  died,  and  it  was  June 
again.  John  was  spending  a  day  at  the  old  place 
once  more.  He  sat  in  the  door,  looking  out  on 
the  magnificent  landscape,  —  the  broad  lake,  and 
the  dim  line  of  mountains  away  across  the  vaUey. 
The  lovely  day  seemed  to  cheer  this  stern,  lonely 
man. 

Three  persons  came  up  the  road  :  they  advanced 
straight  to  where  John  was  sitting.  One  of  them 
stepped   forward,   looked   John   steadily  in  the 
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face,  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said,  "  John, 
do  3'ou  know  me?  " 

The  voice  seemed  to  strike  him  with  a  sharp, 
stunning  shock.  He  quivered,  held  his  breath, 
stared  into  the  eyes  of  the  questioner,  and  then, 
suddenl}'  becoming  unnaturally  cool  and  collected, 
said,  "  Is  it  you,  WiUiam?  " 

The  two  who  stood  back  had  once  been  John's 
warmest  friends.  They  now  came  forward,  and, 
with  such  words  as  they  could  command,  told  the 
stor}^  of  William's  sudden  return,  and  sought  for 
themselves  forgiveness  for  the  cruel  and  false 
suspicion  which  had  so  long  estranged  them  from 
their  friend. 

John  seemed  to  hear  this  as  one  in  a  dream. 
He  talked  with  William  and  the  men,  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  strangely  cold  and  indifferent,  about 
where  WiUiam  had  been  voyaging  so  long  in  dis- 
tant seas  and  of  his  strange  absence.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  passed  away.  The  men  proposed 
that  John  should  go  with  them  to  their  homes, 
and  said  there  would  be  a  gathering  of  friends 
there.     They  pressed  the  invitation  with  warmth, 
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and  such  true  feeling  as  our  voices  express  when 
a  dear  friend  has  been  greatly  wronged,  and  we 
humbly  acknowledge  it. 

John  said  absently,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not 
know.  He  looked  uneasily  around  as  if  in  search 
of  something,  —  perhaps  his  hat.  He  essayed  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  but  could  not,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  fell  back,  ashy  pale,  fainting,  and  breath- 
less. The  men  had  not  looked  for  this ;  but, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  rough  life  of  the 
wilderness,  they  were  not  alarmed.  Thej^  fanned 
the  fainting  man  with  their  straw  hats,  and,  as 
soon  as  water  could  be  found,  applied  it  to  his 
hands  and  face.  He  soon  partially  recovered, 
and,  looking  up,  said  in  a  broken  voice,  ''  Give 
me  a  little  time,  boys."  At  this  hint  the  two 
old  friends,  who  were  now  crying,  stepped  out 
of  the  door,  and  cousin  William  sat  down  out 
upon  the  door-step. 

John  found  that  a  little  time  was  not  enough. 
He  had  travelled  too  long  and  far  in  that  fearful 
desert  of  loneliness  easily  or  quickly  to  return. 
A  nervous  fever  followed  the  shock  he  received, 
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and  for  two  months  he  did  not  leave  the  home- 
stead, and  was  confined  to  his  bed.  But  the  old 
house  was  not  lonely :' the  men  and  women  came, 
both  his  old  Mends  and  some  new-comers,  and 
tried  to  make  up  to  him  in  some  degree  the  love 
and  sj'mpathy  he  had  so  long  missed.  But  for 
many  daj^s  it  was  evident  that  their  kindness 
pained  and  oppressed  him. 

"It  appears  like,'*  said  Pete,  "that  a  rough 
word  don't  hurt  him ;  but  a  kind  one  he  can't 
stand."  And  this  was  true.  His  soul  was  for- 
tified against  hatred  and  contempt ;  but  a  kind 
voice,  or  a  gentle  caress,  seemed  to  wound  him 
so  that  he  would  sob  like  an  infant. 

As  he  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  continued 
gentle,  kind,  and  shrinking  to  a  fault.  By  the 
operation  of  some  spiritual  law  that  I  do  not  fully 
comprehend,  he  was,  after  his  recovery,  one  of 
those  who  win  a  strange  affection  from  others. 
His  influence  seemed  like  a  mild  fascination.  It 
was  said  of  him  in  after-j^ears  that  he  was  more 
truly  loved,  and  by  more  people,  than  an}-  other 
man  or  woman  in  aU    the   settlements  round. 
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Children  loved  him  with  a  passionate  attachment, 
and  the  woman  of  childlike  nature  whom  he  made 
his  wife  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  his  death. 
He  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 
years  ;  and  he  sleeps  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
valley,  with  his  mother  and  his  wife  beside  him. 
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"WAS  a  child  when  I  first  saw  him. 
It  was  in  the  Giles  Smith  neighbor- 
hood, on  an  Adirondack  declivit}^  over- 
looking the  vast  dim  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  a 
measureless  stretch  of  Canada  woods. 

Joe  was  thirt3^-four  3-ears  old,  shght  and  small, 
with  a  thin,  muscular  face,  gray  eyes,  and 
straight,  ^^ellowish  hair.  He  seemed  insignificant 
among  the  larger  and  more  imposing  men  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Joe's  appearance,  however,  was  deceiving. 
There  was  a  persistency  about  him  that  upset 
all  calculations  based  upon  his  seeming  infe- 
riority. He  could  do  more  hard  work  in  a  year 
than  any  other  man  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
he  was  conceded  to  be  the  best  carpenter  and 
millwright  in  the  county.      Tom  and  Levi,  who 
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lived  on  the  next  farm,  were  very  large  and 
rough  men ;  but,  when  it  came  to  business  or 
labor,  Joe  was  much  the  best  of  the  three. 

So  far  as  the  locality  had  a  public  man,  Joe 
was  that  man.  He  ran  the  singing  school  and 
the  sabbath  school,  and  got  Andrew  to  come 
and  preach  once  in  two  weeks  at  the  school- 
house. 

The  community  found  fault  with  Joe.  The 
women  said  it  was  a  pity  that  he  had  not  a  com- 
manding way  with  him.  Joe  apparently  tried 
to  have  a  commanding  way.  He  evidently  strug- 
gled very  hard  against  that  insignificance  and 
lack  of  presence  to  which  his  constitution  con- 
demned him.  Talbot,  who  was  a  rascal,  could 
hold  the  singing  school  in  perfect  order  with 
the  iron  grip  of  an  overpowering  magnetism, 
when  he  acted  as  teacher;  but  Joe  could  only 
try,  and  hesitate,  and  suffer.  Ultimately  Talbot 
narrowly  escaped  State  prison;  while  Joe  con- 
tinued his  public  labors. 

It  came  to  be  the  habit  of  the  place  to  regard 
Joe  as  reliable,  and  as  one  who  would  forgive 
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personal  indignities,  although  he  suffered  much 
from  them.  When  Miss  Augusta,  a  pert  little 
brunette  of  fifteen,  was  very  noisy  and  mischiev- 
ous at  a  singing  school  at  Giles's  house,  and 
Joe  mildly  reproached  her,  reminding  her  of  the 
efforts  he  was  making  to  furnish  singing  schools 
and  other  opportunities  for  her  improvement, 
she  thought  she  had  a  right  to  take  it  in  high 
dudgeon.  She  thanked  "  Mr.  Baldwin"  in  the 
most  sarcastic  manner  she  could  assume  for  aU 
he  had  done  for  her  education,  and  offered  to 
discharge  him  any  time  he  wanted  to  go. 

Joe  felt  these  stings  very  keenty,  and  he  re- 
ceived many  of  them.  At  times  it  would  be 
rumored  that  he  held  a  grudge  against  some 
offender ;  but,  when  Andrew  was  told  of  these 
rumors,  he  said  that  he  knew  Joe  weU,  and  that, 
with  a  httle  space  to  reflect,  he  would  forgive. 
And  it  was  true.  Joe  alwa^^s  forgave.  But  he 
would  point  out  the  rudeness  and  great  wrong 
of  these  unkind  acts  toward  him,  and  would 
never  concede  that  he  was  in  error,  or  that  he 
was  beaten. 
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Joe's  failure  to  have  a  commanding  way  was 
not  his  only  fault  as  a  public  man.  There  was 
a  ground  of  criticism  which  the  neighborhood 
regarded  as  even  more  important.  It  was  a 
weakness  difficult  to  pardon.  It  was,  in  brief, 
the  fact  that  Joe  "liked  Mariar."  Sentiment 
of  any  kind  was  discouraged  in  this  chilly 
region.  A  romantic  attachment  was  simplj^  a 
weakness ;  and,  if  long  continued,  it  became 
almost  a  disgrace.  There  had  been  but  one 
noticeable  instance  of  the  kind  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town.  The  young  man,  in  that  case, 
was  generally  alluded  to  afterward  as  "  a  kind 
of  an  underlin'  anyway."  His  severe  disap- 
pointment in  failing  to  get  the  girl  he  wanted 
was  accounted  for  in  that  way.  There  was  no 
affectation  about  this  :  it  was  a  genuine  contempt 
for  sentiment. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the  popular 
way  to  marry  was  for  the  young  man  to  take  his 
girl  and  sly  off,  and  get  through  with  the  cere- 
mony before  it  was  generally  known.  Then,  as 
the  3^oung  man  had  the   start  of  the  public,  it 
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was  supposed  that  he  could  the  better  stand  the 
joke  against  himself;  for  it  was  regarded  as 
alwa^'s  a  joke  for  a  man  to  marry. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  Joe  had  for  j^ears 
manifested  a  sentiment  for  Maria  was  a  great 
reproach  against  him.  Maria  was  a  plump, 
hazel-eyed  young  woman  of  twenty-six,  open- 
hearted,  and  very  affectionate.  She  was  spoken 
of  as  "Mariar,  the  soft  and  simple  thing,"  when 
Joe's  reproach  in  regard  to  her  was  under  dis- 
cussion. 

It  never  has  been  clear  to  me  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  Joe  so  soon  won  me  over  to  his  side. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  my  mother  favored  his 
cause.  She  had  found  out  the  facts.  It  seemed, 
that,  tempted  by  his  apparently  yielding  disposi- 
tion, two  women  of  the  neighborhood,  having  at 
different  times  lost  their  husbands,  had  each 
endeavored  to  appropriate  Joe.  Both  had  igno- 
miniously  failed.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  two 
was  Lorainy,  the  step-mother  of  Maria.  This 
step-mother  was  a  good  woman  in  her  way  ;  but 
she  was  Joe's  antagonist,  and  she  was  powerful. 
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The  people  said,  when  Lorainy  took  hold,  some- 
thing had  to  give.  She  was  a  tall,  dark-eyed, 
muscular  woman,  with  a  frame  of  hickory. 

It  may  have  been  because  it  was  among  my 
first  observations  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  that 
Joe's  trouble  with  Lorainy  seemed  to  me  so  im- 
portant. An  incident  which  I  observed  in  con- 
nection with  it  affected  my  imagination.  As  I 
was  playing  in  the  yard  over  at  Joe's  folks,  one 
day,  Joe  came  up  the  road  from  toward  Lorainy 's, 
and  went  into  the  house  without  speaking  to  me. 
His  parents,  father  and  mother  Baldwin,  stood 
in  the  door;  but  Joe  did  not  speak  to  them 
either.  He  went  into  the  bedroom.  An  hour 
later  mother  Baldwin  called  "father"  to  come 
and  peep  in  at  the  bedroom  door.  There  was 
Joe,  with  his  head  piUowed  on  his  arm,  fast  asleep, 
"just  as  he  used  to  sleep  "  mother  Baldwin  said 
with  a  foolish  sob,  "  when  he  was  cunning  httle 
Joey  in  the  cradle."  And  then  the  aged  pair 
went  on  to  discuss  Joe  and  his  sleepless  nights, 
real  or  imaginar}^;  and  mother  Baldwin  whim- 
pered  and  lamented   as   if  her  boy  was  really 
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suffering  very  cruel  things  at  the  hands  of  Lo- 
rain}'. This  scene  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  callow  mind. 

As  the  months,  and  then  the  years,  went  by, 
I  became  better  acquainted  with  Joe ;  and,  as  I 
increased  in  stature  and  in  wisdom,  I  understood 
these  incidents  and  their  meaning  better.  Be- 
fore I  was  fourteen  years  old,  Joe  had  become 
my  intimate  friend.  The  difference  in  our  j^ears 
was,  in  some  way  that  I  do  not  understand,  re- 
markably bridged  over.  It  came  to  pass,  that  in 
our  walks  along  the  grassy  roads,  and  over  the 
pasture  after  the  cows,  Joe  often  talked  to  me 
of  Lorainy  and  Maria.  It  may  not  have  been  a 
very  strong  case  of  the  grand  passion  of  which 
a  man  of  forty  talked  with  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
Joe  did  not  pretend  that  it  was.  He  only  said, 
that,  as  Maria  and  Lorainy  lived  near  by,  of 
course  he  and  Maria  were  friends.  She  had 
run  round  with  him  over  the  lots,  and  along  the 
road,  and  everywhere,  until  she  grew  up,  and 
they  laughed  at  her  about  it.  Joe  admitted  that 
it  would  have  seemed  to  him  foolish  in  anybody 
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else,  but  said  that  he  constantly  mourned  the  loss 
of  her  companionship.  He  bashfully  intimated 
that  her  simple,  warm-hearted  greetings  and 
caresses,  from  the  time  she  was  a  little  girl,  had 
been  every  thing  to  his  happiness.  Conceding 
over  and  over  again  that  it  was  nonsense,  and 
that  he  would  laugh  at  anybod}^  else  for  it,  he 
3'et  claimed  that  "  Maria  was  the  girl  for  him." 
If  she  was  simple-hearted  and  very  affectionate, 
that  was  what  he  preferred.  One  daj^,  when  we 
had  a  longer  wall?  than  usual,  Joe  went  over 
the  entire  ground  about  Maria  and  Lorain3^  It 
did  him  a  great  deal  of  good.  He  had  found 
no  other  sympathetic  listener  to  whom  he  cared 
to  tell  the  stor}^  My  mother's  friendly  feeling 
was  known  to  him,  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
talli  with  me. 

Joe  thought  Lorainy  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself.  She  was  six  years  older  than  he,  and, 
having  done  such  an  outrageous  thing  as  to  try 
to  marry  him,  now  stood  between  him  and  Maria. 
He  had  never  told  of  it,  and  never  would,  he 
said,  to  his  d^'ing  day,  if  he  had  been  pinched 
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with  hot  pincers  to  make  him  tell ;  but  it  had  got 
out  through  the  women,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  virtue  in  remaining  silent.  He  could  not 
blame  Maria  for  not  leaving  her  step-mother,  who 
had  no  other  near  friend  or  companion.  Indeed, 
he  evidently  regarded  it  as  another  instance  of 
Ruth  and  Naomi.  His  reverence  for  the  Bible 
and  for  parental  rights  and  authority  was  ex- 
treme. Feehng  that  Maria  was  his  gh-1,  and 
would  not  desert  him,  he  regarded  her  adherence 
to  her  step-mother  as  a  great  virtue.  He  con- 
ceded that  Lorainy's  command  was  law  to  Maria  ; 
but  he  thought  Lorainy  was  hard  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

I  pass  over  an  interval.  The  years  went  by : 
better  times  and  better  ideas  came  to  our  neigh 
borhood.  By  slow  degrees  order  prevailed,  and 
disorder  of  any  description  was  no  longer  deemed 
a  good  joke.  While  the  hardy  little  settlement 
scarcely  increased  or  diminished  at  all  in  numbers, 
it  was  changed  in  spirit.  Ten  years  after  the  date 
when  my  story  opens,  a  very  small  white  church 
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was  erected  on  the  corner  half  a  mile  from  Joe's  ; 
so  that  Andrew  was  no  longer  compelled  to  hold 
forth  in  the  schoolhouse.  The  boys  and  girls 
ceased  running  away  to  get  married,  and  matri- 
mony was  treated  as  a  sacred  ordinance.  To 
make  a  reasonable  degree  of  preparation,  and  to 
have  a  wedding,  with  Andrew  to  marry  them, 
came  to  be  the  square  thing  at  which  no  one  had 
the  right  to  laugh. 

Joe  carried  his  point :  the  neighborhood  had 
been  compelled  to  yield,  and  behave  itself. 
Those  who  had  been  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
had  become  the  men  and  women,  of  the  place, 
often  acknowledged  to  each  other  that  Joe  had 
been  too  much  for  them.  He  had  maintained, 
or  had  been  the  means  of  maintaining,  the 
schools,  and  had  built  the  church,  and  kept 
Andrew  at  his  post,  and  had  given  a  degree  of 
respectability  to  the  neighborhood.  A  few  of 
the  old  chaps  who  prided  themselves  upon 
having  been  the  early  settlers,  or  some  similar 
distinction,  however,  still  held  out  against  him. 
Old  Jehial  Bonin,  who  claimed  that  he  had  once 
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been  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas,  resisted  to  the 
last,  and  not  onl3'  staid  away  himself,  bat  had 
the  influence  to  keep  all  his  tribe  of  relatives 
away,  from  "Joe's  meetings."  Jehial  did  go 
so  far,  however,  upon  one  occasion,  before  he 
died,  as  to  admit  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
folks  to  go  to  church.  He  said  it  built  things 
up,  and  "  cultivated  pride." 

The  neighborhood  became  proud  of  Joe.  It 
was  the  boast  of  the  men  that  he  could  draw  a 
deed  or  a  mortgage  as  well  as  a  lawyer  ;  and  the 
women  said,  that,  whenever  any  thing  good  was 
started,  Joe  was  sure  to  be  at  the  head  of  it. 

But  there  were  changes  in  store  for  Joe.  Re- 
turning home,  after  an  absence  of  several  j^ears, 
I  heard,  among  the  first  items  of  news,  that 
father  and  mother  Baldwin  had  died,  and  that 
Joe  had  gone  to  live  with  Tom's  folks  on  the 
next  farm.  But  he  was  said  to  be  the  same 
patient  man,  only  carrying  his  head  a  little 
higher  because  of  his  increased  influence  in  the 
neighborhood.  Tom  told  me  that  Joe  and  Maria 
had  lived  on  what  they   saw  of  each  other  at 
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church,  and  in  occasional  interviews  along  the 
road.  He  claimed  that  they  had  long  ago  be- 
come used  to  this,  and  that  they  had  gained  by 
it  something  of  the  contentment  of  married  life. 
There  had  been  one  occasion,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Joe's  mother,  and  on  the  day  when  Joe 
was  forty-seven  j^ears  old,  when  he  had  made 
bold  to  go  over  and  face  Lorain}^,  and  demand 
her  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Maria.  "  There 
was  a  scene;  but  it  did  no  good,"  said  Tom. 
' '  Old  Hickory  did  not  budge  an  inch ;  and  Joe 
came  back  with  his  head  down,  and  his  eyes  red, 
and  Maria  was  about  down  sick  for  a  good 
while  after." 

And  then  Tom  went  on  to  state,  that,  being  of 
rather  contented  dispositions  anyway,  the  pair 
had  got  to  living  along  again  smoothly  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  seeing  each  other  at  church, 
and  being  friendly  when  ihej  met  on  the  road,  or 
anj^where  else.  Tom's  wife  interrupted  him  to 
explain  to  me  that  it  was  "  a  wicked  shame  the 
waj^  Lorainy  held  her  grit." 

At  evening,  Joe  came  home  from  his  work,  and 
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I  saw  and  conversed  with  m}^  friend.  The  3'ears 
were  beginning  to  tell  heavily  against  him. 
Father  Time  was  robbing  him  of  his  personal 
possessions.  He  had  already  stolen  some  of  the 
gold  out  of  Joe's  hair,  replacing  it  with  silver, 
and  had  taken  the  sight  out  of  his  e3'es  so  far 
that  he  was  using  "  specs."  But  there  was 
an  indefinable  quality  about  him  which  more 
than  made  compensation  for  these  losses,  and  he 
won  me  more  than  ever.  As  we  talked  on,  and 
went  back  to  our  old  confidences,  he  remarked 
that  he  had  ceased  to  find  fault  with  Lorainy: 
it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  a  woman  scorned 
would  ever  forget  it.  But  that  fact  would  not 
change  his  views  or  Maria's.  She  was  Ms  girl, 
he  said  with  a  laugh,  and  she  always  would  be. 

Joe's  romance  seemed  hopeless  ;  but  his  method 
in  other  things  was  as  rare  as  it  was  admirable. 
He  had  accomplished  for  the  communitj^,  by  his 
kindness  and  perseverance,  many  things  which 
more  impulsive  men  fail  to  reach. 

The  years  went  by  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  and  Joe  became  quite  an  elderly  man. 
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It  was  noticed  that  he  was  more  cheerful  than  in 
his  3'ounger  da^^s,  and  he  was  inclined  to  tell 
humorous  stories.  He  bore  the  honors  of  the 
neighborhood  gracefully.  At  sixty-three  he  was 
made  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  remember  ob- 
serving, when  I  returned  from  one  of  my  long 
wanderings  out  into  the  world,  that  ' '  Esquire 
Joe"  was  treated  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
respect  and  consideration.  I  had  opportunities 
to  observe  the  adroitness  and  kindness  with 
which  he  settled  disputes  among  neighbors.  It 
was  his  method  to  persuade  to  forbearance  and 
forgiveness,  rather  than  to  administer  exact  jus- 
tice according  to  law. 

I  ventured  to  speak  to  Joe  one  day  of  Maria. 
The  old  romantic  light  came  back  to  his  face. 
He  said  with  a  dreamy  look  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  that  it  had  all  gone  by  now.  He  conceded 
that  it  had  been  a  very  great  sorrow,  but  hoped 
that  it  had  taught  him  patience  and  forgiveness. 
He  did  not  know  how  he  could  have  done  what 
he  had  for  the  church  and  the  place,  if  it  had 
been   different.     Joe  presented   a   plan  on  that 
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occasion  for  my  consideration  and  advice.  It 
was  one,  he  said,  which  he  had  long  cherished. 
He  doubted  about  it,  because  it  seemed  so  much 
like  a  book,  and  he  did  not  want  any  nonsense. 
He  was  glad  I  had  come  back  from  my  wander- 
ings, among  other  reasons,  because  he  had  long 
wished  to  speak  to  me  about  this  plan.  The 
point  of  it  was,  that  he  wished  to  place  the 
larger  part  of  his  property  at  Maria's  disposal. 
He  said,  that,  although  they  had  never  been  en- 
gaged exactl}',  she  had  waited  all  these  years  for 
him,  and  he  thought  she  had  as  much  claim  upon 
him  as  though  she  had  been  his  wife.  He  had 
no  near  relatives  ;  and  Lorainy  and  Maria  needed 
the  money.  For  many  3^ears,  their  store  debt  had 
been  increasing  at  the  village  eight  miles  awaj', 
until  now  the  farm  on  which  they  lived  was 
mortgaged  for  nearly  its  value.  It  was  very 
hard  work,  he  suggested,  for  two  lone  women 
to  wrench  a  living  from  the  stony  mountain  soil. 
Lorainy  was  a  smart  business  woman,  and  had 
managed  as  well  as  anybody  could,  he  thought ; 
but  times  had  been  hard,  and  there  was  no  man 
on  the  place. 
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I  suggested  that  Lorain j  might  not  consent  to 
receive  his  aid.  He  admitted  that  the  time  had 
been  when  she  would  neither  have  received  it,  nor 
have  permitted  Maria  to  do  so ;  but  he  urged 
that  Lorainy  was  now  about  seventy  years  old, 
thit  she  was  almost  in  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  that  she  greatly  loved  the  old  home- 
stead, and  that  the  increasing  debt  and  the  mort- 
gage had  rested  heavily  upon  her  for  a  long  time. 
He  thought  by  putting  it  in  the  right  light  he 
could  persuade  her. 

A  week  later  Andrew  had  been  consulted. 
Joe's  plan  had  been  pronounced  reasonable 
enough,  if  it  suited  him,  though  quite  unusual, 
and  it  had  been  fuU}^  resolved  upon  b}-  Joe.  It 
was  a  warm  August  evening  three  j^ears  ago, 
when  I  found  myself  jogging  along  on  foot  by 
the  side  of  Esquire  Joe,  on  the  way  to  Lorainy's. 
He  took  me  along  because  he  thought  my  pres- 
ence might  help  to  render  Lorainy  reasonable. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  a  small  bundle  closely 
tied  in  a  red  silk  handkerchief.  It  was  about 
two- thirds  of  the  property  he  was  worth,  con- 
verted into  read}'  money. 
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As  we  trudged  along  the  mountain-road  my 
friend  was  evidently  a  little  nervous.  He  whis- 
tled, and  struck  now  and  then  at  the  Canada 
thistles  and  mullein-stalks  with  his  cane.  He 
again  alluded  to  the  suggestion  that  his  plan 
was  more  like  a  book  than  he  liked,  and  ques- 
tioned me  uneasily  in  regard  to  that  point. 

Five  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  Lorainy's.  I 
remember  that  the  sun  was  just  going  down 
bej^ond  the  dim  landscape  below  as  we  entered 
the  little  brown  decayed  cottage.  We  first 
passed  into  the  door-j^ard,  and  around  the  side 
of  the  house  to  the  back  kitchen.  There  was  a 
piazza,  and  in  the  warm  evening  the  door  of  the 
kitchen  stood  open. 

It  was  a  little  exciting.  I  was  curious  to  see 
what  form  this  lifelong  struggle  would  now 
assume.  Would  the  hickory  yield  at  last  to  this 
man  of  pliant  willow  ? 

Lorainy  stood  a  little  inside  the  door  at  the 
kitchen-table,  with  her  back  toward  us,  appar- 
ently chopping  mince-meat.  The  first  intimation 
she  had  of  our  approach  was  when  Joe  stepped 
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heavil}^  upon  the  piazza.  Then  she  turned,  and 
saw  us.  Joe  at  once  explained,  dejectedly  and 
apologeticallj^,  that  he  had  a  little  business, 
and,  although  he  might  have  sent  some  one,  he 
could  do  it  better  himself,  if  there  was  no  objec- 
tion. Lorainy  looked  hard  at  us,  from  one  to 
the  other  for  half  a  minute,  without  saying  a 
word,  then  invited  us  in,  and  gave  each  of  us 
a  wooden  chair. 

Joe  fidgetted,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a 
very  warm  evening.  Lorainy  assented,  and 
stood  waiting,  with  her  chopping-knife  in  her 
hand. 

Joe  again  broke  silence,  and  in  rather  a 
sepulchral  voice  said,  — 

*'  How  about  the  mortgage,  Lorainy?  '* 
As  she  did  not  answer,  Joe  continued,  — 
"  I  kind  of  thought  as  we  were  getting  old  " 
(here  Joe  leaned  forward,  and  tapped  and 
brushed  vigorously  at  some  imaginary  object  on 
the  floor  with  his  cane),  —  "I  kind  of  thought, 
Lorainy,  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  up  the 
mortgage."  Then  Esquire  Joe  changed  his 
position,  and  settled  himself  in  his  chau'. 
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"  Did  you  want  to  buj^  the  mortgage  ?  "  said 
Lorain}',  still  standing  in  the  same  position,  and 
glaring  down  at  us. 

"  No,  Lorainj,"  said  Joe  falteringly,  and  lean- 
ing forward  again,  and  brushing  the  floor  with 
his  cane,  —  "no:  I  kind  of  thought  that  the 
old  place  ought  to  go  to  Maria,  free  of  all  incum- 
brance. You  know  how  it  has  been  with  me  and 
Maria,"  said  Joe  huskilj^,  "and  I  kind  of 
thought  I  would  like  to  paj^  the  mortgage,  and 
leave  the  place  to  her,  —  and  to  you  while  you 
want  it,  Lorain}',"  said  Joe  with  his  head  low, 
and  brushing  the  floor  harder  than  ever. 

By  the  d}ing  evening  light  I  saw  the  grim 
face  of  Lorainy  turn  pale.  There  was  a  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  in  the  strong  features.  It 
was  very  still  for  a  few  moments.  I  thought  I 
discovered  a  tear  stealing  down  Lorainy 's  cheek. 
I  suspect  that  she  detected  it  also  ;  for  she  turned 
suddenly  away  as  if  ashamed  of  such  a  weak- 
ness, and  proceeded  to  attack  the  mince-meat 
again,  plainly  to  relieve  her  embarrassment.  A 
large  gray  cat  had  taken  advantage  of  the  cir- 
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ciimstances  to  leap  upon  the  table.  He  was 
seized  b}'  the  tail,  and  slatted  heavily  down  upon 
the  kitchen-floor  by  Lorainy  in  her  agitation. 
Then  for  some  seconds  no  sound  was  heard 
except  the  strokes  of  the  knife  in  the  chopping- 
trough. 

Joe  rose  up,  stood  a  moment  unsteadily,  and 
then  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  time  to  go. 
Then  he  stepped  forward  to  the  table,  and  placed 
his  little  bundle  by  the  trough,  saying  in  the 
kindest  and  most  assuring  manner,  ' '  Here  is 
the  money,  Lorainj^,  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
all  right :  nobody  will  ever  know  of  it  only  our- 
selves here  and  Andrew." 

We  turned  to  the  door.  Lorainy's  voice 
stopped  us:  "Joe  Baldwin,  you  are  the  best 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  I  always  said  so,"  and 
then,  in  a  lamentable  voice,  "and  O  Joe!  if  I 
have  been  hard  and  ugly,  and  have  wronged 
you"- 

"No,  no,  Lorainy,"  said  Joe,  "you  could 
not  do  different  under  the  circumstances  ; ' '  and 
Joe  turned  back  into  the  room. 
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Just  then  Maria  came  forward  from  some  dark 
corner,  wiping  her  e3^es  with  her  coarse  canvas 
apron.  "Mother  could  not  do  different,  Joe," 
she  said  ;  and  she  came  and  put  one  hand  upon 
Lorainy,  and  the  other  upon  Joe's  shoulder.  My 
friend  was  the  central  figure  of  a  little  scene. 

Turning  away,  I  left  the  old  folks  to  them- 
selves. I  could  not  help  seeing,  however,  that 
Joe  had  been  mistaken  in  telling  me  that  it  w^as 
all  over  between  him  and  Maria.  The  tones  I 
heard  made  it  seem  clear  to  me  that  the  fires 
of  life's  gi'andest  passion  still  lingered  in  the 
ashes  of  the  vanished  years. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  next  day  that  the 
news  of  the  reconciliation  and  the  manner  of  it 
were  noised  abroad  throughout  the  town.  Lorai- 
ny was  more  ready  than  any  one  else  to  talk  of 
it.  She  said  that  everybody  had  to  give  up  to 
Joe  Baldwin  sooner  or  later,  and  now  her  turn 
had  come.  It  seemed  a  curious  confession  on 
the  part  of  the  hickory  to  the  superior  strength 
of  the  willow.  But  Lorainy  reserved  the  right 
to  laugh  at  Joe  and  Maria.     She  said  there  were 
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no  fools  like  old  fools  ;  and,  if  they  two  wanted  to 
marry  at  their  age,  why,  she  did  not  think  anj^- 
body  would  object  to  it.  She  even  urged  that  a 
wedding  was  the  proper  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  view  of  the  reconciliation  and  the 
arrangements  in  regard  to  property  which  Joe 
had  made.  She  was  accustomed  to  add  to  this 
reasoning,  with  a  laugh  half  in  wonder  and  half 
in  derision,  the  statement  that  Joe  and  Maria 
were  still  hke  two  silly  children  together,  and 
that  she  ' '  never  see  the  beat  of  it  in  all  her  born 
da3"S,  never !  " 

There  was  some  delay  about  it ;  but  the  sum- 
mer was  not  fairly  over  before  it  was  generally 
understood  that  Lorainy  had  the  right  of  the 
matter.  Several  rather  remarkable  stories  were 
in  circulation  illustrating  Esquire  Joe's  devotion 
to  Maria.  At  one  time  in  the  autumn,  whea 
they  were  seen  out,  and  "  trapsing"  across  the 
lots  together  ever}^  day,  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
there  was  danger  that  the  reproach  of  Joe's 
earlier  daj'S  might  again  be  brought  against  him. 
It  seemed  a  little  sad  and  pitiful :  Joe  was  almost 
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an  old  man  ;  and  Maria  was  more  than  fift}',  and 
quite  gray.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  dream  of 
their  youth  still  lingered  with  them. 

The  stern  Northern  winter  came  earl}"  that 
3'ear,  shutting  off  idyllic  wanderings,  and  limit- 
ing whatever  there  ma}"  have  been  of  the  re- 
newed acquaintance  to  the  fireside. 

In  November  Joe  conceded  to  Tom's  wife  that 
his  renewed  friendly  relations  with  Lorainy  and 
Maria  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  He 
said  he  knew  it  was  nonsense ;  but  the  thought 
of  having  Maria  with  him  at  the  brink  of  the 
dark  river,  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
he  must  pass  over  before  many  years,  was  a 
great  comfort.  Tom's  wife  told  him  plainly  that 
it  was  his  "  bounden  duty"  to  marry  Maria,  to 
which  Joe  replied  with  a  reddened  face,  thickened 
utterance,  and  some  tears,  that  he  had  been 
laughed  at  enough  already,  and  that  neither  he 
uor  Maria  was  going  to  make  fools  of  them- 
selves by  marr}ing  at  their  age.  He  said  he 
had  talked  with  Maria  about  it. 

Tom's  wife   said  this  was  the  only  time  Joe 
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ever  showed  the  white  feather,  and  that  it  was 
Maria's  fault  this  time,  and  not  his.  Lorainy's 
ridicule  and  the  stories  had  been  unfortunate. 
But  the  marriage  came  about  nevertheless,  and 
with  the  warmest  sj'mpathy  of  the  community. 
Instigated  b}^  Tom's  wife,  the  men,  one  after 
another,  took  occasion  to  hint  to  Joe,  in  the 
kindest  and  most  delicate  manner,  that  his  wed- 
ding was  looked  for,  and  that  it  was  the  proper 
and  natural  sequel  of  the  events  which  had 
already  occurred.  It  was  argued  that  the  par- 
ties had  truly  belonged  to  each  other  for  about 
forty  years,  and  that  it  was  no  common  case. 
The  women  were  equally  active  in  letting  Maria 
see  that  the  wedding  was  expected.  Before  New- 
Year's  Day,  Esquire  Joe's  wedding  came  to  be 
spoken  of  by  others,  and  alluded  to  by  himself 
and  Maria,  with  as  much  assm^ance  as  if  it  had 
actually  occurred. 

The  twentieth  day  of  June  was  the  date  fixed 
for  the  wedding.  In  the  mean  time,  during  the 
winter,  Joe  spent  many  hours  and  days  at  the 
5>ld  place.      The   house   had   been  closed  since 
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the  death  of  his  parents.  It  was  now  his  ambi- 
tion to  open  it  again,  and  re^^ve  the  honors  and 
standing  of  the  Baldwin  fsimily.  Though  not 
the  strong  man  he  had  been,  he  could  still  do 
something  at  his  trade.  Many  a  day  the  sounds 
of  his  saw  and  hammer  were  heard  at  the  old 
house  ;  and  sometimes  the  red  glare  of  the  even- 
ing firelight  upon  the  kitchen-hearth,  coming  out 
of  the  uncurtained  windows,  and  illuminating  the 
snow-drift  in  the  j-ard,  revealed  the  fact  to  the 
neighbors  that  Joe  worked  late. 

Before  June  had  come,  the  work  was  all  com- 
pleted. The  afternoon  before  the  day  of  his 
wedding,  I  sat  for  an  hour  with  Joe  in  the  door 
of  his  house.  He  had  just  shown  me  his  rooms. 
It  had  been  his  aim,  not  to  make  new,  but  to 
restore  every  thing  as  it  was  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  Baldwin  family.  He  evidently  wished  to 
revive  father  and  mother  Baldwin  in  his  own 
married  life.  The  wooden  chairs  set  nicely  in 
a  row  had  been  theirs,  and  most  of  the  other 
furniture  was  that  which  they  had  used.  The 
old  clock  that  ticked  upon  the  shelf  had  been 
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theirs,  and  it  was  their  family  Bible  which  la}^  on 
the  stand.  Joe  told  me,  with  some  hesitation, 
that  he  knew  it  was  nonsense,  but  that  he  had 
travelled  no  end  of  short  journe3's  to  secure  the 
two  cats  that  came  purring  about  us,  and  rubbing 
their  furry  sides  against  our  shins,  because,  he 
said,  they  were  lineal  descendants  of  mother 
Baldwin's  last  favorite.  He  desired  to  claim  an 
equal  honor  for  a  couple  of  ducks  that  quacked 
about  the  yard  before  us  for  a  time,  and  then 
squeezed  themselves  through  under  the  gate,  and 
wandered  off  to  a  puddle  down  the  road  ;  but  he 
was  confused  in  regard  to  their  pedigree. 

I  could  not  smile  even  in  my  own  thoughts  at 
these  things ;  for  I  remembered  how  patiently 
this  man  had  taught  many  of  us  in  the  sabbath 
school  to  honor  father  and  mother,  and  had  led 
us  to  life's  greatest  treasures. 

It  was  the  same  wherever  we  turned  to  look. 
The  few  flowers  b}'  the  doorway  were  those 
mother  Baldwin  had  preferred ;  and  the  points 
in  the  broad,  magnificent  forest  landscape  below, 
to  which  he  called  my  attention,  were  those  which 
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father  and  mother  Baldwin  had  for  so  many 
3'ears  admh'ed,  and  upon  which  they  often  gazed 
from  their  door-sill  at  sunset.  I  remember,  that, 
as  I  left  him  that  afternoon,  it  was  with  the  re- 
flection, that  he  was  living  less  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 

The  wedding  next  day  at  Lorainy's  house  was 
free  to  all  the  neighbors.  Joe  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  There  was  room  enough  for  all  inside 
the  house,  and  outside  on  the  piazza,  and  in  the 
warm  sunshine  on  the  grass.  There  were  some 
tears  in  the  parlor,  among  the  old  folks,  who  re- 
membered Joe  and  Maria  when  they  were  j^oung. 
Lorainy  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  seemed 
hilarious.  She  bustled  about  among  the  young 
people  on  the  piazza,  and  was  very  much  elated. 
Old  Deacon  Peabody  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  to 
her  privatel}',  "Keep  humble,  sister,  keep  hum- 
ble;" after  which  Lorainy  was  less  demonstra- 
tive. 

The  young  people  made  it  a  happy  and  merry 
time  before  it  was  through  with.  A  procession 
was  formed,  with  Joe  and  Maria  at  the  head,  and 
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they  all  inarched  over  to  Joe's  house  to  install 
the  man  and  wife  in  their  new  home.  It  was 
noticed  that  Joe  was  a  little  awkward  in  giving 
his  arm  to  Maria :  this  was  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  his  devotion  to  her.  It  was  claimed,  as  the 
remembrance  of  the  neighborhood,  that  he  had 
never  given  his  arm  to  any  other  girl  or  woman. 

Joe  and  Maria  were  speedily  settled  in  their 
home.  The  little  attentions  due  to  newly-mar- 
ried people  were  given  them  by  the  neighbor- 
hood with  great  heartiness  and  enthusiasm. 
There  were  pleasant  visits  to  Joe's  house ;  and 
many  little  presents  and  keepsakes  were  given  to 
him  and  Maria. 

Time  passed  on,'  and  the  wedding  became  a 
delightful  memory.  The  union  proved  to  be  a 
ver}'-  happy  one  in  its  way.  Maria  said  after- 
wards that  the  first  summer  of  her  married  life 
seemed  to  her  like  a  strange,  sweet,  and  almost 
impossible  dream,  friends  were  so  kind  ;  and  she 
and  Joe  had  so  much  to  tell  each  other  of  their 
past  lives,  — of  the  years  of  hoping  and  waiting. 

Joe's  quaint  ideas  of  a  home  were  in  a  good 
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degree  realized.  He  speedily  gathered  around 
him  what  the  neighbors  pleasantly  termed  a 
ready-made  family.  There  was  a  lame  orphan- 
boy  and  his  little  sister,  besides  Lorain}^,  and  the 
hired  man.  Esquire  Joe's  acres  and  cattle,  and 
sheep  and  barn-door  fowls  were  among  the  best 
in  town.  A  year  after  the  wedding,  Tom  told  me 
admiringly,  that,  as  a  patriarch  on  short  notice, 
Joe  was  a  decided  success. 

When  I  last  saw  the  patriarch,  he  was  receiving 
the  visit  of  a  surprise-part^'.  His  bearing  as  host 
and  pater-famiUas  was  agreeably  imposing,  and 
socially  effective  to  a  degree  that  I  had  hardly 
thought  possible  in  Joe. 


WILLIE. 

T  frightened  us  a  good  deal  when  we 
found  the  little  dead  boy.  This  is  the 
way  it  was.  We  were  three  country 
lads  going  home  across  the  lots  at  noon  for  our 
dinner.  In  passing  a  lonely  pasture-ground  we 
saw  a  little  basket  lying  ahead  of  us  upon  the 
grass.  We  made  a  race  for  it,  and  Ed  captured 
the  prize ;  a  little  farther  on,  we  picked  up  a 
small  hat,  which  we  at  once  recognized  as  Willie 
Dedrick's.  Then  we  turned  the  angle  of  the 
zigzag  rail- fence  ;  and  there  in  the  corner,  jammed 
close  under  the  bottom  rail,  was  beautiful  little 
Willie,  onl}^  five  3^ears  old. 

His  clothing  was  torn  and  blood}',  and  he  did 
not  move  :  we  felt  a  little  afraid,  because  he  was 
so  still ;  but  we  went  up  to  him.     He  was  dead  ; 
106 
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and  his  plump  little  features  -^ere  all  blackened 
with  gi'eat  bruises. 

It  shocked  us  very  much.  Only  three  hours 
before,  we  had  been  playing  with  "WiUie  at  the 
pond.  We  felt  that  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to 
find  him  dead  in  this  unlooked-for  manner.  We 
asked  each  other  what  Walter  and  Marj^  would 
do  when  they  should  hear  of  this :  Willie  was  the 
only  boy  they  had.  And  then  the  question  came 
up  what  we  ought  to  do  under  such  circum- 
stances. There  was  no  one  in  sight  to  tell  us. 
It  was  suggested  that  we  might  take  up  the  body, 
and  carry  it  home  to  Walter  and  Mar}'.  It  was 
not  far  through  the  lot,  and  down  the  bank,  to  the 
pond  where  their  home  was.  It  seemed  natural 
and  right  at  first  that  we  should  take  the  chubb}- 
little  boy,  and  carry  him  home.  But  we  shrank 
from  the  presence  of  death,  even  in  the  form  of 
little  Willie  ;  and,  besides  that,  we  had  certain 
dim  and  confused  ideas,  as  country  lads  do  who 
read  the  city  newspapers,  that  somehow  a  coro- 
ner was  necessary,  and  that  it  would  n©t  be  law- 
ful or  safe  for  us  to  meddle  with  Willie  thus 
strangely  found  dead  from  an  unknown  cause. 
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So  we  sat  down  upon  the  large  stones  near  by 
Willie,  and  held  a  council.  There  was  no  chair- 
man appointed,  and  no  secretar3',  and  none  of  the 
surroundings  that  ordinarily  belong  to  delibera- 
tive bodies  :  nevertheless,  in  all  the  essentials  of 
a  great  council,  this  occasion  was  very  eminent. 
Here  were  three  lads  seated  upon  three  fragments 
of  the  ancient  granite  which  strews  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains ;  and  below 
them  stretched  the  wild  woods  away  to  the  valley 
of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  in  their  midst, 
upon  that  bright  summer  day,  sat  the  skeleton 
king,  with  his  awful  sceptre  and  his  iron  crown, 
pressing  upon  their  young  hearts  those  matchless 
terrors  which  have  ruled  the  world  since  time 
began. 

It  was  an  august  presence  ;  and  the  boys  felt 
their  responsibility  more  than  members  of  councils 
ordinarily  do.  Their  final  conclusion  was,  that 
one  of  their  number  must  go  and  tell  Walter  and 
Mary,  while  the  other  two  watched  the  body.  It 
required  quite  as  much  courage  as  wisdom  to 
reach  this  conclusion  ;  for  to  tell  the  parents  was 
a  task  the  boys  dreaded. 
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The  lot  was  cast,  countrj-boy  fashion,  with 
three  blades  of  grass,  to  determine  who  should  be 
the  messenger  of  evil  tidings.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Phil,  and  he  immediately  rose  up  to  start.  Ed 
suggested  at  this  point,  that,  in  sending  word, 
the  death  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  some  cause. 
The  bo3's  had  been  very  much  puzzled  from  the 
first  to  know  what  could  have  done  it.  They 
gazed  about  the  pasture-ground  to  discover  what 
suggestion  could  be  made.  There  were  a  couple 
of  horses,  some  cows,  and  some  sheep  grazing  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  enclosure.  As  soon  as  it 
was  suggested  that  one  of  the  horses  might  per- 
haps have  done  it  b}^  kicking  Willie,  the  boys 
accepted  that  as  the  natural  and  undoubted  solu- 
tion of  the  mj'stery.  And  so  Phil  took  that  word 
with  him. 

Phil  went  upon  a  little  trot  through  the  lot,  and 
down  the  bank,  moving  rapidly,  so  that  his  heart 
might  not  have  time  to  quail  or  shrink ;  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  he  stood  by  the  little  house 
near  the  pond. 

He  looked  in  at  the  door,  which  was  wide  open 
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upon  this  warm  summer  day,  and  there  he  saw 
Walter  and  Mary.  Walter  sat  cleaning  the  lock 
of  his  rifle,  while  the  gun  itself  was  lying  across 
his  lap.  Doubtless  Phil's  face  was  somewhat 
pale  as  he  went  in  at  the  door ;  for  Mary  looked 
at  him  as  if  she  saw  something  there,  and  dreaded 
it. 

The  lad  had  good  sense.  He  did  not  blurt  out 
the  sad  news  suddenly.  He  said  to  Walter,  in  a 
quiet  way,  ' '  Will  you  please  to  step  out  of  the 
door  with  me?   I  wish  to  see  j'ou." 

It  was  the  earnestness  of  the  voice,  perhaps, 
that  caused  the  man  to  put  aside  his  gun,  and 
obey  so  quickly. 

When  they  were  out  of  the  house,  Phil  said,  "  I 
have  bad  news  for  you.  We  have  found  your 
little  son  in  the  lot,  kicked  by  a  horse  ;  and  we  are 
afraid  that  he  is  so  bad  that  he  is  dead." 

Phil  had  thought  of  this  way  of  sajdng  it  before 
he  got  to  the  house.  When  he  said  dead,  Walter 
gave  a  little  start,  and  said,  "  Is  he  dead9  " 

Phil  had  to  say,  "Yes:  we  are  afraid  he  is, 
and  we  tliiiik  he  is." 
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Walter  stepped  into  the  cottage,  and  Phil  stood 
at  the  door,  to  see  how  he  would  tell  Maiy. 
Walter  said,  without  any  preface,  "Mary,  our 
little  Willie  is  dead  !  " 

"That  was  not  a  prudent  thing,"  the  bo}^ 
thought,  as  the  tragic  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  and 
fixed  themselves  in  his  memory. 

The  effect  of  the  words  upon  Mary  reminded 
the  boy  of  the  way  he  had  seen  a  rifle-shot  tell 
upon  a  rabbit  or  partridge.  The  woman  passed 
through  a  kind  of  flutter  or  shudder  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sunk  straight  down  in  a  little  heap  upon 
the  floor.  Then  followed  a  series  of  quick  gasps, 
and  catching  for  breath,  and  short  exclamations 
of  "  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  !  "  and  then  the  stifled 
shrieking  began. 

Walter  took  his  wife  up  in  his  strong  arms, 
and  tried  to  undo  in  part  the  sad  work  which  had 
been  accomplished  upon  her  hy  the  few  words  he 
had  so  suddenly'  and  imprudently  uttered.  He 
said  that  Willie  might  not  be  dead,  after  all,  but 
onl}'  hurt.  And  so  he  placed  her  upon  a  bed ; 
and  he  and  Phil  left  her  there,  and  started  to  go 
and  see  WiUie. 
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Not  many  words  were  said  as  the  man  and  boy 
climbed  the  bank,  and  strode  hastily  along  to  the 
fatal  spot.  As  they  neared  it,  there  sat  the  two 
watchers,  faithful  to  their  post,  and  as  still  as 
statues. 

Phil  and  Walter  turned  the  angle  of  the  fence, 
and  the  father  came  up  to  the  body  of  his  little 
son.  He  had  not  seemed  stricken  with  grief  until 
now,  but  only  excited.  As  he  looked  steadily 
upon  the  chubby  little  form,  all  battered  and 
blood}^  and  bruised,  the  lad  who  had  brought  him 
there  felt  that  some  word  must  be  said. 

"  It's  a  kick,  ain't  it?  "  said  he. 

This  was  hardly  the  right  thing  to  say  at  such 
a  moment,  perhaps.  The  poor  father  choked  and 
trembled,  and  replied,  "A kick,  or  a  bite,  or  some- 
thing—  oh,  dear  !  "  And  then  he  turned  his  head 
and  looked  awa^^,  and  there  was  the  sound  of  his 
sobbing,  and  a  strange,  moaning  cry. 

Walter  would  not  stay  by  the  body,  but  directed 
the  boys  to  remain  and  watch  while  he  himself 
went  and  brought  his  friend  the  doctor.  And 
then  he  turned  away,  and  went  off  over  the  fields 
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toward  the  settlement,  uttering  loud  sobs,  and 
that  same  strange  cry. 

It  was  hardly  more  than  ten  minutes'  walk 
down  to  the  road  toward  which  Walter  directed 
his  steps  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  bo3's  saw 
groups  of  men  coming  from  the  houses,  up  the 
acclivity  toward  the  fatal  spot.  They  came 
hastil}',  two  and  three  together  ;  and  soon  a  dozen 
or  more  were  gathered  around  the  three  boys  who 
had  watched,  and  were  gazing  at  the  bod3^ 

After  the  first  look,  the  men  made  character- 
istic remarks. 

"  That  is  a  rough  piece  of  business,"  said 
Dan. 

"Fearful!"  said  Pete. 

"That's  durn  queer  work  for  a  boss,  now, 
ain't  it?  "  said  Levi,  a  tall,  keen  fellow,  intended 
by  nature  for  a  lawyer. 

"  It  don't  look  like  a  boss  to  me,"  said 
another. 

And  so  they  went  on  to  comment  and  exam- 
ine. It  appeared  that  the  rail  under  which  Wil- 
lie was  jammed  was  dented  and  marked,  as  if 
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hammered  by  many  blows.  The  three  innocent 
boys  who  had  originated  the  "  hoss  theory,"  as 
the  men  called  it,  accounted  for  the  marks  on 
the  rail  by  saving  that  the  horse  pawed  at  Willie 
after  he  was  under  the  fence. 

The  men  said  they  knew  better.  They  began 
to  question  the  boys,  as  if  they  entertained  suspi- 
cions in  regard  to  them;  and  the  boys  became 
very  uncomfortable.  The  men  asked  repeatedly 
just  how  the  body  was  lying  when  the  boys  had 
found  it,  and  inquired  again  and  again  whether 
they  had  moved  it  at  all.  The  lads  felt  these 
insinuations  very  keenly. 

Men  continued  to  come  ;  and  at  length  women 
came  in  groups,  until  quite  an  assembly  was 
gathered  there  in  the  open  field.  Finally  Walter 
returned  slowly  up  the  hill  with  a  few  friends,  as 
if  he  were  reluctant  to  come  again  to  the  place. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  spot,  good  old  father 
Moseley  and  his  wife,  a  sharp,  managing  woman, 
came  from  the  opposite  direction,  and  met  Wal- 
ter. Father  and  mother  Moseley  lived  down  by 
the  schoolhouse  at  the  other  side  of  the  settle- 
ment. 
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Mother  Moseley  at  once  seized  hold  of  Wal- 
ter, and,  while  she  wrung  his  hand,  exclaimed  in  a 
high  voice,  that  seemed  to  the  boys  not  a  becom- 
ing or  natural  voice  in  which  to  express  grief,  — 

"O  Walter!  we  can't  give  him  up.  No,  no, 
no!    Oh,  dear!" 

The  gesticulation  which  accompanied  this  was 
tragic  and  stagey,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most 
theatrical  thing  done  upon  that  occasion. 

Father  Moseley  spoke  a  few  words  which  in- 
terested the  people  very  much.  Hearing  some 
allusion  made  to  the  "  hoss  theory,"  he  said,  — 

' '  The  little  boy  down  at  the  school  says  it  was 
a  sheep  that  did  it." 

And  then  it  came  out  that  Willie's  playmate, 
Charlie  Sanders,  was  "  the  little  boy  down  at  the 
school,"  and  that  Charlie  had  cried  all  the  fore- 
noon, and  dared  not  tell  the  teacher  what  the 
matter  was  ;  but  finally,  at  the  noon-spell,  he  told 
a  little  girl  that  Wilhe  did  not  come  to  school 
because  a  sheep  in  the  lot  had  chased  them,  and 
knocked  Willie  down,  and  he  could  not  get  up. 

Here  was  light  indeed,  especially  for  the  three 
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lads,  who  had  begun  to  feel,  since  the  horse 
theory  was  criticised,  as  if  the}^  themselves  were 
culprits  unless  they  accounted  for  "  the  murder." 

Across  the  lot  the  sheep  were  still  feeding.  A 
3'oung  farmer  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  and  called 
"  Nan,  Nan,  Nan !  "  and  the  flock,  raising  their 
heads,  responded  with  a  multitude  of  ba-a-s,  and 
came  galloping  over  the  grassy  field.  At  their 
head  was  "the  old  ram,"  a  fine  "buck,"  with 
great  horns  curling  in  spirals  around  his  ears. 

The  3'oung  farmer  held  Willie's  basket  in  one 
hand,  and,  making  a  brawn}^  fist  of  the  other, 
struck  out  toward  the  ram,  ofiering  him  battle. 
The  buck  at  once  brought  his  head  down  in  line 
of  attack,  squared  himself  for  a  big  butt,  and 
came  on  with  a  little  run,  and  a  charge,  that, 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  was  quite  beautiful. 
The  farmer,  stepping  aside,  caught  him  b}'  his 
horns  as  he  came,  and  that  magnificent  charge 
was  his  last. 

There  was  a  bloodthirsty  feeling  pervading 
the  crowd,  undoubtedly ;  but  Buck  had  a  fair 
trial.     There,  on  his  white  bold  face  and  horns, 
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were  the  bright  carmine  drops  of  fresh  blood. 
No  other  witnesses  were  needed.  In  a  moment 
a  guttering  keen  knife  flashed  from  somebodj^'s 
keeping  into  the  bright  sunshine,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  a  purple  stream  d^'ed  the  white  wool 
around  Buck's  throat,  and  there  was  a  red  pool 
upon  the  grass,  and  a  little  later,  as  Dan  re- 
marked, "some  tough  mutton." 

The  excitement  abated ;  for  the  mysterj^  was 
cleared  up,  and  justice  had  its  due.  Kind-hearted 
Joe,  who  superintended  the  sabbath  school,  and 
led  the  religious  element  of  the  neighborhood, 
stepped  forward,  and  said  to  the  crowd,  — 

"Well,  boj's,  it  is  all  right  here,  and  no  sus- 
picion, and  no  need  of  any  ceremony.  Let  us 
take  him  home." 

And  then  Joe  took  Willie  in  his  arms,  and  held 
him  closeh',  with  the  little  face  against  his  own, 
as  if  he  were  still  living,  and  started  for  the 
cottage.  Some  of  the  people  followed  in  a  pic- 
tm-esque  procession,  through  the  pasture-lot,  and 
down  the  bank,  and  along  by  the  shore  of  the 
pond.      When  Walter's   house   was  reached,   a 
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few  of  the  women  went  in  to  soothe  Mary ;  and 
Joe  and  the  doctor  went  in  also,  and  the  people 
clustered  about  the  door. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  it  seemed  that  all 
had  been  done  that  could  be  done  for  Walter 
and  Mary;  and  the  people,  except  a  few  who 
remained  as  watchers  and  helpers,  dispersed  to 
their  homes. 

The  three  daj^s  that  followed  were  bright, 
sunny  days.  A  strange  stillness  and  unusual 
hush  reigned  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cottage. 
The  harsh,  grating  sound  of  the  saw-mill  was 
not  heard  as  at  other  times ;  for  the  mill  was 
stopped  in  token  of  respect  for  the  great  sorrow. 
Onl}^  the  softly  flowing  stream  was  heard,  min- 
gling its  susurrus  with  the  himi  of  the  bees  in 
the  garden. 

Now  and  then  groups  of  children,  dressed  in 
their  Sunday  attire,  would  come  down  the  bank, 
and,  with  hushed  voices  and  fearful  looks,  steal 
up  toward  the  cottage-door.  Then  kind  Joe 
wouM  see  them,  and  would  come  out  and  take 
them  in  to  see  WilHe  ;  and  after  a  few  moments 
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they  would  issue  forth  agaiu,  and  walk  sadh' 
homeward  ;  and,  as  they  went,  the  sunlight  dried 
their  tears. 

And  farmers  and  hunters  came  from  many 
miles  away  ' '  to  see  the  little  bo}^  that  was  killed 
b}^  a  sheep."  Some  of  the  rough  men  mani- 
fested their  sympathy  by  exhibiting  vindictive 
feelings  toward  the  ram.  After  going  in,  and 
viewing  the  bruised  corpse,  they  would  come 
out  with  dark,  determined  looks,  and  grasping 
again  the  long  rifles  which  the}"  had  brought 
with  them,  and  "stood  up"  by  the  door,  they 
would  inquire  of  an}"  bj-stander,  with  fierce  em- 
phasis, whether  the  ram  that  "did  that"  was 
dead.  On  being  informed  of  his  execution,  they 
would  say,  "  That  imll  do,"  with  an  air  that 
implied  how  much  the}^  would  have  enjoyed  it 
to  have  had  a  shot  at  him.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
that  if  the  poor  brute  had  been  possessed  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  lives,  so  that  each  irate  hunter  might 
have  taken  one,  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief 
and  satisfaction. 

On  the  fourth  day  WiUie  was  buried.     Mary 
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continued  inconsolable.  All  of  the  social  influ- 
ences which  the  neighborhood  could  command 
were  put  in  operation  from  the  time  of  the  funeral 
onward,  in  order  to  cheer  her,  and  bind  up  her 
wounded  spirit.  Social  meetings  were  held,  and 
pleasant  little  gatherings  made  for  her.  Where- 
ever  there  was  enjoyment,  Mar}^  must  be.  She 
gratefully  submitted  herself  to  all  their  kindness, 
and  tried  to  please  her  friends.  But  it  seemed 
to  do  her  little  good.  She  remained  pale,  weak, 
and  dispirited. 

After  a  few  months,  Walter  and  Mary  discov- 
ered that  somehow  the}^  were  not  suited  with 
their  farm.  They  sold  the  place  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  returned  to  their  former  home 
in  New  England,  the  remains  of  httle  Willie 
having  been  forwarded  in  advance  to  a  cemetery 
there,  with  which  they  in  their  early  days  had 
been  familiar. 


BENJAMIN  JACQUES. 

N  an  iron-bound  valley  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  Ben  Jacques  was  financially 
ruined  in  the  summer  of  1842  b}'  a 
mining  speculation.  His  ruin  did  not  mean  so 
very  much  in  dollars  and  cents,  perhaps  less 
than  his  previous  failures  in  the  same  barren 
field ;  but  somehow  this  last  failure  seemed  to 
mean  a  great  deal  to  him  personall}'.  His  open, 
honest  face  revealed  keen  suffering. 

Jacques  had  been  very  temperate  and  indus- 
trious. He  would  have  gained  success  if  there 
had  been  half  a  chance.  But  mining  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  was  hard.  So  long  as  a 
man  was  young,  and  new  at  the  business,  he 
could  endure  the  disappointments,  after  a  fash- 
ion ;  but  when  he  was  turned  of  forty  jears  of 
age,  and  had  learned  that  mining  in  the  Adiron- 
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dacks  was  contending  against  great  commercial 
odds,  if  not  natural  laws,  he  was  apt  to  think 
that  he  needed  a  change.  One's  best  strength 
for  ' '  fighting  the  rocks ' '  was  likely  to  be  im- 
paired before  middle  life.  Jacques,  however, 
was  still  strong.  It  was  the  check  upon  earnest 
purposes  and  honest  hopes  that  wrung  his  heart. 
He  had  tried  so  many  times,  he  said,  and  so 
fair,  and  ever^^  time  a  failure. 

On  this  last  occasion  Jacques's  brown  locks 
were  turning  to  silver  as  the  assets  of  his  ven- 
ture were  made  over  to  "  the  compan}-,"  leaving 
him  without  a  dollar ;  and  he  explained  to  his 
friends,  in  his  simple,  direct  way,  with  tears  in 
his  frank  gray  ej^es,  that  he  was  tired. 

"More  than  twelve  j^ears  ago,"  he  said,  "I 
brought  a  little  money  and  a  hopeful  heart  to 
these  mountains,  and  you  all  laiow  whether  I 
have  worked  faithful.  I  own  I  am  down  now, 
and  my  heart  is  sore.  It  ain't  no  use,  bo3^s," 
he  added.  "It  is  a  hard  countr3\  Them  few 
black  holes  over  there  in  the  hill  is  all  I  have  to 
show  for  my  work.     And  them  ain't  mine  any 
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longer,"  he  added,  struggling  with  a  sob.  He 
said  to  a  friend,  privately  and  with  tears,  "It's 
all  right,  George,  to  talk  of  setthng  down ;  but 
when  a  man  has  had  his  hopes,  and  sees  it's  too 
late,  and  he  has  nothing  to  offer,  what  can  he 
say?" 

Three  days  after  the  failure,  Ben  Jacques 
started  away  from  the  mining  settlement  alone 
for  a  walk  among  the  mountains.  He  was  try- 
ing to  get  a  mental  view  of  what  else  there 
might  be  in  the  world  beside  iron  ore  and  specu- 
lation and  heart-ache.  It  was  a  Julj^  morning, 
all  brightness ;  and,  cheered  by  the  birds,  he 
wallied  along  a  little  road  up  by  a  cabin  where 
his  newly-married  friend  Nellie  and  her  hus- 
band lived.  The  little  home  was  a  sweet  picture. 
Be3^ond  it  w^ere  the  woods  and  the  dark  moun- 
tains. To  the  toiler  whose  existence  had  been 
for  so  many  j^ears  a  struggle  to  wrench  a  fortune 
from  these  rocky  hills,  they  seemed  implacable 
and  pitiless.  What  was  the  serenity  of  their 
heights,  but  contempt  for  his  feeble  struggles? 

He  passed  on  from  the   settlement  into   the 
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woods.  There  was  an  old  mining  road  that  he 
knew  of.  It  led  man}^  miles  into  the  wilderness. 
It  had  been  "  cut  out,"  and  speedily  abandoned, 
in  a  mining  speculation  years  ago.  He  followed 
this  track  five  miles,  to  Cherry  Lake.  The  lake 
was  very  solitar3\  A  dark,  rugged  hiU,  clothed 
with  black  spruce,  rose  bej'ond  it.  Where 
Jacques  was,  there  was  a  plain  covered  with 
maple  and  beech  trees.  He  noticed  how  fine 
the  prospect  was,  and  how  wonderfully  the  blue 
waters  sparkled  in  the  July  noon.  Then  he  sat 
down  upon  the  shore,  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
thought  it  all  over  again.  When  he  returned 
to  the  settlement  that  evening,  he  remarked  that 
he  had  considered  the  matter  fully,  and  was  sure 
that  he  had  done  with  mining  forever. 

A  week  later  the  news  was  circulated  that 
Ben  Jacques  had  put  up  a  log-cabin  away  off  in 
the  woods  at  Cherry  Lake,  and  was  going  to  turn 
hermit.  There  were  diverse  comments  upon  this 
intelligence.  Some  reckoned  that  he  had  found 
a  new  mine  out  there ;  others  were  ' '  afeard  '  * 
that  Ben  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  head.     His  own 
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statement  of  the  case  to  Nellie  was  plain.  He 
said  he  was  tired.  He  declared,  also,  that  it 
was  pleasant  at  the  lake,  and  that  he  loved  to 
dream  there  in  the  silence.  "I  remember  a 
world  outside  of  these  mountains,  Nellie,*'  said 
Jacques,  "that  you  have  not  seen."  When 
Nellie  said  anxiously,  that  she  feared  he  was 
giving  way  to  some  secret  sorrow,  he  did  not 
reply. 

Jacques's  cabin  at  the  lake  was  a  pleasant 
place.  During  the  autumn  he  cleared  a  little 
ground,  that  he  might  have  a  garden  in  the 
spring ;  and  he  improved  the  old  road,  so  that  a 
team  could  be  driven  over  it.  A  few  weeks' 
labor  at  "  The  Works  "  supplied  him  with  means 
to  procure  the  necessaries  he  required.  Then  a 
little  furniture  and  a  few  books  were  taken  to  the 
cabin,  and  the  toiler  settled  down  to  rest. 

Jacques  was  a  sensitive  man.  The  isolation 
of  his  hermit-life  soon  had  its  natural  effect  upon 
him.  That  unseen  world  that  surrounds  the 
living,  both  when  they  wake  and  when  they 
sleep,  seemed  to  him  to  come  nearer  and  nearer. 
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The  strange  spirits  that  woo  and  win  the  solitary 
found  him  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  observed 
that  he  was  becoming  quiet  and  shy,  and  that 
the  little  he  saw  of  society  when  he  visited  the 
settlement  oppressed  him. 

The  seasons  came  and  went  with  much  feverish 
anxiety,  and  many  baffled  enterprises,  at  the 
mining-settlement.  Amid  the  worry  and  the 
failures  Ben  Jacques  the  hermit  was  little  cared 
for,  and  rarely  remembered. 

The  little  settlement  did  not  encroach  very 
rapidly  upon  the  woods.  Jacques's  cabin  was 
still  miles  away  in  the  forest.  His  acre  of  gar- 
den was  a  rose  in  the  vast  wilderness.  In  spring 
the  flowers  bloomed  around  his  doorway,  and  the 
bees  from  his  hives  hummed  around  the  tin}- 
clearing.  Remote  as  it  was,  the  robins  and  the 
bluebirds  found  this  lonelj^  home.  It  was  one  of 
the  picnic  jom'neys  in  summer  for  the  3'oung  folks 
to  travel  the  long,  unfrequented  road  through  the 
woc(ds,  and  visit  Jacques  the  hermit.  These 
visits  were  received  as  a  great  honor  by  the  ven- 
erable man,  and  he  always  gave  the  visitors  honey 
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and  flowers.  But  only  Nellie  and  her  husband 
and  children  knew  "  old  Mr.  Jacques  "  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  strange  man  or  a  curiosity. 
Twice,  at  least,  every  summer,  a  horse  and  rude 
wagon  were  driven  by  Nellie's  husband  or  b}''  her 
own  hands  over  the  rough  road  to  Mr.  Jacques's. 
Almost  every  month  in  the  3'ear  Jacques  came  to 
see  Nellie  and  her  famil}- :  it  was  the  tie  that 
bound  him  to  the  outward  world. 

Nellie  used  to  saj'  to  her  husband,  that,  although 
she  could  not  imagine  what  it  was,  she  was  sure 
there  was  some  sad  secret  in  Mr.  Jacques's  life. 
Her  e^^es  grew  dim  with  tears  as  she  saw  that  her 
own  little  Mary,  so  timid  and  shy  toward  all 
others,  yet  found  a  friend  in  this  lonety  and  aged 
man.  She  wondered  at  the  pretty  blush  that 
came  to  his  withered  cheeks  as  the  quiet  child 
w^elcomed  and  kissed  him. 

But  no  one  knew  the  life  or  the  thoughts  of 
Benjamin  Jacques.  The  dreary  years,  the  bright- 
ness of  summer,  and  the  winter's  dreadful  cold, 
found  him  dwelling  ever  alone  in  the  silence  of 
the  great  woods.  As  the  long  decades  were 
passing,  the  silver  of  his  locks  changed  to  snow. 
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It  came  to  pass  that  a  message  from  the  3'ears 
gone  by  penetrated  to  his  seclusion,  reaching  his 
saddened  spirit  more  to  wound  than  to  cheer. 

It  was  an  August  night,  and  was  raining. 
Jacques  sat  in  his  cabin,  reading  a  newspaper 
dated  three  months  back.  The  light  of  a  candle 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  fell  upon  his  face,  re- 
vealing how  strangely  and  sadly  it  was  chastened 
by  his  lonety  life.  The  rain  beat  dull  and  dreary 
upon  the  window-pane.  A  mouse  nibbled  in  the 
cupboard,  and  then  ran  across  the  floor.  A  low, 
moaning  sigh  came  from  the  forest.  Jacques  put 
his  candle  upon  the  table,  pushed  up  his  specta- 
cles, closed  his  ej^es,  and  sat  thinking.  There 
were  strange  stories  in  the  newspaper  he  had  been 
reading,  about  spirits  coming  back  to  this  world. 
He  was  not  surprised  b}'  the  idea :  he  had  felt  his 
deceased  mother  near  him  many  times  when  he 
w^as  utterly  heart-broken  and  weeping  in  his  soli- 
tary hours.  But  he  did  not  think  it  likely  that 
the  spirits  would  make  noises,  and  disturb  people. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  accounts  in  the  news- 
paj^er  were  not  true.     Then  he  wondered  again 
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what  it  was  that  he  had  felt  coming  all  day. 
Perhaps  it  was  nothing ;  yet  why  should  he  feel  it 
alwaj's  before  people  came  ?  He  would  not  have 
believed  such  things  3'ears  ago. 

Jacques  opened  his  e3^es.  Was  that  a  faint 
lightning-flash  upon  the  window?  It  was  too 
long  and  steady  for  that.  He  rose,  and  peered 
out  into  the  blackness  of  the  rainy  night.  His 
window  overlooked  the  lake.  Across,  upon  a 
point  of  land  that  projected  out  from  the  main 
shore,  a  rudd3^  fire  was  burning.  Its  red  glare 
came  in  a  mistj^,  shimmering  track  across  the 
waves. 

"  Some  hunters,  probabl}^,"  thought  Jacques. 
And  yet  the  hunters  never  came  to  the  lake,  and 
there  was  no  fishing  there.  "  It  must  be  some- 
bod}"  who  has  come  all  the  way  through  the  woods 
on  the  old  mining-road,"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
tried  to  believe  it  was  not  remarkable ;  but  he 
did  not  sleep  ver}^  soundly  that  night  for  thinking 
of  it,  although  the  beat  of  the  rain  upon  the  roof 
soothed  him. 

The   next  morning  was   clear  and  beautiful. 
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The  green,  wet  woods  were  steaming  in  the  warm 
summer  air,  and  the  bees  were  humming.  At 
eight  o'clock  Jacques  sat  reading  in  his  open 
doorway.  A  bright,  active  boy,  dressed  in  a  blue 
suit,  and  about  twelve  years  of  age,  came  along 
the  lake-shore,  and  to  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Jacques,"  said  the  boy 
with  a  cheery  smile ;  and  his  clear  blue  ej'es 
looked  kindly  and  curiousty  at  the  long  white 
hair,  and  gTave,  sad  face  of  the  hermit.  Jacques 
pushed  his  spectacles  back  upon  his  forehead, 
and  turned  his  dreamy  look  upon  the  eager  young 
face  before  him. 

The  boy  proceeded  to  tell  Jacques  that  he  and 
his  older  brother  had  walked  sixty  miles  along 
the  roads  through  the  woods,  for  a  vacation,  and 
were  camping  over  <S\\  the  point.  He  said,  that, 
as  it  was  Sunday,  they  should  stay  over  until 
to-morrow.  "  They  told  us  back  at  Smith's  that 
you  lived  here,  and  that  3'our  name  was  Mr. 
Jacques,"  said  the  boy  with  juvenile  volubility. 
And,  turning  partly  awaj",  the  lad  commenced 
biting  the  green  bark  from  a  fresh  birch  branch 
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in  his  hand,  glancing  at  the  man  meanwhile  to 
discover  what  impression  he  was  making.  When 
the  hermit  spoke  a  few  kind  words  in  reply,  the 
bo}^  seemed  to  judge  that  it  would  be  safe  to  de- 
velop his  polic3%  "You  see,  Mr.  Jacques,"  he 
said,  "we  want  some  new  potatoes  from  3'our 
garden,  and  I  guess  you  will  hate  to  let  us  have 
any." 

The  boy  found  little  difficulty  in  arranging  with 
kind-hearted  Mr.  Jacques.  The  hermit  was  ready 
to  do  more  than  was  asked  of  him.  He  urged 
that  the  lads  should  come  and  sta}^  at  his  cottage. 

The  boy  departed,  and  soon  returned  with  his 
comrade.  The}^  brought  a  knapsack  full  of  trout 
and  a  rifle.  The  elder  boy  was  also  di-essed  in 
blue  :  he  was  grave  and  sedate. 

The  3'oung  talkers  made  if  lively  at  the  cottage. 
Jacques  had  not  heard  such  music  there  for  many 
a  dreary  daj",  — not  since  the  picnic,  three  years 
before. 

The  boys  looked  at  the  bees  and  the  flowers ; 
and  the  younger  one  explored  all  the  surroundings 
of  the  place.     Will,  the  elder,  sat  with  Jacques, 
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and  conversed  quietly  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
The  conversation  turned  upon  books.  The  boy 
was  well  informed. 

"You  are  a  student,"  said  Jacques.  "When 
I  was  young,  I,  too,  had  some  schooling :  in  m}' 
solitude  I  still  find  in  reading  my  chief  enjoyment 
and  solace."  And  then  Jacques  produced  a  worn 
volume  of  Milton's  Poems,  and  read  in  a  slow, 
measured  manner  a  i)art  of  the  poem  beginning  at 
man's  first  disobedience,  that  brought  death  into 
our  world  and  all  our  woe. 

The  old  man  became  confidential  with  the 
soher,  scholarly  lad.  "I  know  a  little,"  said 
Jacques  humbl}',  ' '  of  the  great  world  in  which 
3'ou  live,  and  of  literar}^  men  and  fame :  my 
grandfather  was  a  writer  for  the  press  in  France." 
And  then  Jacques,  with  diflSdence  and  embarrass- 
ment, confessed,  that  in  the  long,  silent  hours, 
just  to  amuse  his  thoughts,  he  had  himself  com- 
posed a  few  lines,  and  had  them  in  memory. 
They  were  not  much,  he  said  ;  but  they  gave  him 
something  to  thinlv  about,  and  imparted  to  his 
solitarj^  hours  a  certain  pleasure. 
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"I  am  not  skilled  in  punctuation,"  he  re- 
marked in  bis  unaffected  wa}^  "  and  so  I  have 
never  written  them  down."  As  the  two  became 
more  acquainted,  the  old  man,  blushing  a  little, 
repeated  a  poem  of  his  own ;  and  the  3'oung 
student  jotted  it  down  in  cipher  in  his  note-book. 

The  hermit  was  greatly  pleased  at  this,  and 
smiled  with  a  simple,  honest  pride  as  his  words 
were  read  back  to  him  to  see  that  all  was  right. 
Jacques  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  lines  were 
not  very  much.  They  were  evidently  inspired  by 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  treated  of  the 
same  great  theme.  With  all  their  rudeness,  how- 
ever, they  revealed  the  native  grandeur  of  his 
soul ;  and  I  would  fain  believe  that  thej^  reflected 
in  some  degree  the  light  of  the  great  epic  that 
inspired  them. 

As  the  sun  was  going  down,  the  bo^'s  and 
Jacques  sat  in  the  cottage-door. 

"You  call  each  other  Will  and  George,"  said 
Jacques  ;  "but,  if  I  ma}'  ask,  what  are  3'our  full 
names?" 

The  boys  gave  their  names  and  the  name  of 
their  father. 
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What  was  it  that  made  Jacques  tremble,  and 
then  remain  so  still  ?  The  bo^'s  noticed  the  agi- 
tation and  the  silence,  but  knew  no  cause.  By 
degrees  the  conversation  was  resumed.  A  half- 
hour  passed  away. 

Jacques  said  to  WiU,  as  if  casually,  "Your 
father  is  the  missionary  pastor  that  has  recently 
come  to  this  region,  and  visits  the  settlement 
sometimes?'* 

Will  replied  in  the  aflarmative.  The  conver- 
sation turned  again  to  other  matters.  An  hcur 
later  Jacques  said  to  Will,  "  You  favor  your 
father  in  your  looks,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  so  they  say,"  replied  Will,  smiling  at 
the  old  man's  curiosity. 

"  But  he  is  not  like  your  father,"  said  Jacques, 
pointing  to  George. 

"No,"  said  Will  unconsciously.  "He  is  like 
mother,  they  say." 

Why  was  the  old  man  so  quiet  ?  Why  did  his 
voice  tremble  when  he  spoke  ?  The  boys  noticed 
how  humble  and  sad  and  subdued  he  seemed  that 
evening,  and  wondered  why  he  consulted  every 
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wish  of  theirs  so  anxiouslj',  and  seemed  to  strive 
so  hard  to  serve  them. 

In  spite  of  their  expostulations,  the  hennit 
gave  up  his  one  bed  to  the  boys.  The  brothers 
sat  b}^  their  bed  before  retiring.  They  were 
whispering  a  moment  together.  What  was  it? 
Jacques  heard  the  words,  "  George,  mother  said 
we  alwaj's  must ;"  and  then  the  two  knelt  silently 
at  the  bedside.  When  they  rose,  they  saw  that 
Jacques  was  also  kneeling  ;  and  a  low  sound  like 
a  sob  came  from  the  dim  corner  where  he  was, 
as  he  rose  from  his  knees.  There  were  land 
good-nights  said,  and  wishes  for  a  bright  to- 
morrow, and  the  lads  slept. 

The  wishes  for  a  bright  morning  were  realized, 
and  the  j'outhful  travellers  prepared  to  resume 
their  journey.  Before  they  went  away,  Jacques 
said,  "  I  was  acquainted  with  3'our  parents  many 
years  ago  ;  that  is,"  he  continued,  with  a  strange 
faltering,  "  I  do  not  know  as  I  was  acquainted 
with  yoMV  father —  You  might  tell  them,"  he 
added,  "that  Mr.  Jacques  sends  his  respects  — 
if  they  should  remember  me." 
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It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
very  brightly,  when  the  rosj-faced  boys  left 
Jacques's  cabin,  and,  with  kind  words  of  "  good- 
b}',"  started  along  the  road  out  toward  the  min- 
ing settlement.  As  they  passed  into  the  woods, 
they  turned  and  looked  back  once  more  at  the 
garden  and  the  flowers,  and  they  waved  one  more 
adieu  with  their  caps  to  the  hermit.  As  they  did 
so,  Jacques  stood  by  the  roadside,  leaning  upon 
his  staff,  and  weeping  bitterl3^ 

"That  is  a  very  strange  old  man,"  said 
George. 

"So  he  is,"  said  Will ;  "  I  think  he  was  cry- 
ing all  last  night."  And  the  two,  so  young  and 
inexperienced  in  the  voyage  of  life,  passed  on, 
not  knowing  what  message  they  had  brought  to 
this  shipwrecked  mariner  upon  his  lonely  rock 
in  the  vast,  mysterious  ocean. 

Jacques's  health  declined.  Nellie  thought  it 
was  not  safe  for  the  old  man  to  live  alone.  She 
urged  upon  her  husband  the  propriety  of  bringing 
their  friend  to  their  own  house.  But  Jacques, 
when  Innted,  said.  No,  he  could  not  leave  his 
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home.  In  the  winter  following,  Nellie's  husband 
visited  Jacques  several  times,  making  the  journey 
upon  snow-shoes ;  but  he  alwaj's  found  the  her- 
mit in  about  his  usual  health,  and  able,  he  said, 
to  visit  the  settlement  whenever  he  desired  it. 

It  was  spring  again.  Robins  and  bluebirds 
came  ;  and  Jacques's  garden  hummed  with  the 
bees,  and  bloomed  with  flowers.  There  came  a 
bright,  warm  day,  when  the  fire-pulsed,  leaf}' 
June  was  glowing  with  the  life  of  a  new  summer. 
Nehie  and  little  Mary  went  in  their  wagon  to 
visit  "  old  Mr.  Jacques,"  at  the  lake.  They 
came  to  the  cottage.  The  timid  little  maiden 
sprang  out  of  the  wagon,  and  went  forward 
through  the  gate,  while  her  mother  remained  to 
tie  the  old  gray  horse  to  a  post.  Mary  went 
close  up  to  the  cottage.  The  door  was  open, 
and  she  stepped  in.  Then  she  called  back  to 
her  mother  that  Jacques  was  asleep.  Nellie  felt 
the  presentiment.  She  entered  the  cabin,  and 
there  upon  the  bed  was  the  weary  traveller,  for- 
ever at  rest. 

It  was  plain  that  the  great  conqueror  had  sur- 
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prised  him.  Jacques  was  dressed  with  his  usual 
neatness  and  care.  His  Milton  had  fallen  from 
his  hand,  and  was  lying  upon  the  bed  by  his  side. 
The  clock  was  ticking  upon  the  shelf,  and  the 
flowers  upon  the  little  table  at  the  bedside  were 
still  fresh  with  the  morning  dew.  The  little 
window  toward  the  lake  was  open,  and  the  light 
summer  air  stirred  the  white  mushn  curtain  that 
shaded  it.  Nellie  and  little  Mary  stood  for  a 
while  awe-stricken  in  the  great  hush  and  stillness 
of  the  ipresence  of  death.  Then  Nellie  closed 
the  house  ;  and  her  tears  fell  as  she  realized  that 
she  was  doing  the  last  service  she  could  render 
her  friend.  Then  she  and  little  Mary  returned 
to  the  settlement,  and  suitable  aid  was  secured 
and  sent  to  the  cabin. 

It  was  proposed  that  Jacques  should  be  brought 
out  to  the  common  burying-ground  ;  but  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  strictly  charged  Nellie  that  his 
grave  should  be  at  his  home.  The  place  he  had 
chosen  was  where  the  flowers  grew,  and  the  bees 
and  the  birds  and  the  sunshine  came  first  in 
spring. 
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The  hermit's  wishes  in  regard  to  his  last  rest- 
ing-place were  complied  with.  The  funeral  was 
upon  the  sabbath ;  and  a  service  at  the  settle- 
ment was  omitted  in  order  that  the  people  might 
assemble  at  the  hermitage.  It  was  esteemed 
fortunate  that  the  missionary  pastor  was  maldng 
his  round,  travelling  with  his  wife  in  the  bright, 
summer  weather,  along  the  roads  to  the  settle- 
ments in  the  wilderness.  They  came  to  the 
meeting  that  bright  sabbath,  at  the  little  clearing 
in  the  woods. 

The  missionary  pastor  was  a  venerable  man, 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  cause  of  liis  Master 
in  man}'  fields.  His  wife  was  a  tall,  quiet  wo- 
man, bearing  well  the  dignity  of  age.  The  silver 
was  thickening  in  her  hair  ;  but  her  features  were 
still  symmetricall}'  moulded,  and  she  retained  her 
queenl}'  tread. 

The  pastor  spoke  from  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
while  the  women  were  within,  and  a  congrega- 
tion of  men  was  upon  the  outside. 

Wh}^  did  the  pastor's  wife  manifest  so  much 
interest  in  the  cabin  and  the  things  there?     She 
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observed  the  hermit's  furniture  and  his  books. 
After  the  sermon,  when  there  was  a  little  stir  in 
arranging  before  burial,  she  ventured  to  lift  a 
worn  cop3^  of  Milton's  Poems  from  the  table  at 
her  side.  What  was  it  upon  the  flj-leaf  that 
brought  a  little  flush  to  her  face?  Only  these 
faded  words,  written  in  an  unformed,  girlish 
hand,  "  Happ}^  New-Year  to  Mr  ..Jacques,  1829." 

Soon  the  arrangements  were  made ;  and  the 
people,  according  to  the  country'  custom,  passed 
in  file  by  the  coffin,  and  looked  their  last.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  imstor's  wife  wept,  and 
placed  a  flower  from  the  garden  upon  the  breast 
uf  the  aged  sleeper. 

The  services  were  over.  The  body  of  Ben- 
jamin Jacques  had  been  committed  to  its  kindred 
dust.  The  pastor  observed  that  his  wife  trem- 
bled as  he  aided  her  to  get  into  the  stout  buggy 
which  was  his  travelling-carriage.  As  the  line 
of  wagons  filed  along  the  road  under  the  trees, 
the  pastor  said  in  his  kindest  tone,  "My  dear, 
you  were  ver}-  much  aflected  by  the  services  to- 
day."    The  wife  placed  her  hand  tenderly  upon 
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her  husband's  arm,  and  replied,  "  It  is  the  same 
7nan,  Joseph  :  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jacques 
when  I  was  a  young  girl  in  Salem." 


IKE'S   WIFE. 

HE  was  a  subdued,  sad-faced  ^  English 
woman,  with  deep-set,  mournful  ej^es. 
I  do  not  know  what  chance  had  brought 
her  to  the  Adirondack  AVilderness,  or  under  what 
circumstances  she  had  married  Ike.  He  was  an 
industrious  laborer  in  the  lumber-woods.  Their 
dwelling  was  a  log  cabin  in  a  little  clearing  near 
the  edge  of  the  forest. 

Three  men,  returning  home  late  in  the  evening 
from  Whiskey  Hollow,  were  walking  along  a 
path  under  the  spruce  and  hemlock  trees  near 
Ike's  cabin.  Their  names  were  Dan,  Sandy, 
and  Joe.  It  was  very  dark  in  the  thick,  leafy 
coverts.  Joe  carried  a  lantern,  which  formed  a 
blur  of  light  in  the  damp  blackness  under  the 
evergreen   forest.     He   looked   at  his  watch  by 
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the  light  of  the  lantern,  and  told  his  comrades 
that  it  was  ten  o'clock. 

Just  then,  as  they  were  walking,  there  came 
what  seemed  a  weak,  distant  cry  through  the 
darkness,  and  they  stopped  to  listen.  There  was 
a  low  sound  of  the  raindrops  upon  the  leaves. 
The  cry  came  again,  —  a  faint  shriek  piercing  the 
throbbing  murmur  of  the  falling  rain. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  voice  of  a  child. 

"It  must  be  over  to  Ike's,"  said  Joe,  reflect- 
ing soberly.  "But,"  he  added,  "there  is  no 
child  at  Ike's." 

"Yes,  there  is,"  said  Dan:  "they  have 
adopted  one  lately." 

"  I  think  there  is  some  trouble  here,"  said 
Joe.  "  Come  on,  bo3\s  !  "  And  then  he  impul- 
sively left  the  path,  and  led  the  way  with  the 
lantern,  his  comrades  following.  Five  minutes 
of  floundering  over  fallen  timber,  and  through 
the  wet  underbrush,  brought  them  to  the  edge  of 
Ike's  little  clearing.  The  cries  had  ceased  as  the}^ 
reached  the  place.  The  men  discovered  a  pale 
yellow  bar  of  light   thrust  out  through  the  one 
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small  window  of  the  cabin,  dimly  revealing  the 
misty  drizzle,  and  the  opaque  darkness  of  the 
night. 

The  cries  began  again.  The  men  walked  has- 
tily forward. 

"  Better  rush  in?  "  said  Sandy  inquiringly. 

"  No,"  said  Joe  :  "  I  will  knock  at  the  door." 
And  he  stood  a  moment,  and  listened.  The 
sound  of  blows  and  the  shrieks  of  a  child  came 
out  through  the  crevices  of  the  log  house. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Joe  nervously,  and, 
stepping  forward,  he  rapped  loudly  upon  the  door. 
There  was  no  answer,  and  the  cries  continued. 
He  grasped  the  latch-string  with  a  jerk,  and  gave 
the  door  a  push.  It  flew  open,  revealing  the 
interior  of  the  cabin,  lighted  by  an  open  fire  and 
lamplight.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood 
Ike's  wife,  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  whipping  a 
little  girl  apparently  about  eight  years  of  age. 
The  woman's  face  was  pale,  and  her  dark  ej^es 
gleamed.  The  child's  back  was  partially  bare, 
and  blood  was  trickling  down  upon  her  flesh. 
The  woman  was  so  intent  upon  her  cruel  work, 
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that  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  opening  of 
the  door.  She  brought  the  stick  down  twice 
more  upon  the  little  girl  before  Joe  got  to  her, 
and  seized  her  by  the  wrists,  and  said,  "Why 
Lucy,  what  are  jow  doing?  Are  you  trying  to 
kiU  the  child?" 

Ike's  wife  attempted  no  justification.  She 
seemed  to  be  roused  as  if  from  a  dream.  She 
sank  down,  crying  and  sobbing,  upon  the  floor. 
To  the  reproaches  of  the  men  she  made  no  an- 
swer, except  to  wish  that  she  was  dead,  and  to 
sa}'  that  she  knew  the  Lord  would  never  forgive 
her  for  being  so  angry  with  a  child . 

Joe  turned,  and  soothed  the  little  girl  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  examined  her  injuries,  seeming 
greatl}'  shocked  b}'  the  marks  upon  her  back. 
She  was  a  spirited  little  person  ;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  men,  she  denounced 
Ike's  wife,  her  little  chin  quivering,  and  angr}' 
tears  gathering  in  her  eyes.  After  she  was 
quieted,  she  informed  the  men  that  her  name 
was  Susie  Murph}^ ;  that  her  ' '  own  mother  ' ' 
lived  two  miles  away,  and  had  a  large  family; 
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and  that  Ike  and  his  wife,  having  no  children 
of  their  own,  had  adopted  her  as  then*  little  girl 
two  months  before  ;  and  that  she  ' '  did  not  like 
it,  and  wanted  to  go  home,  please." 

The  men  said,  3^es,  perhaps  she  ought  to  go 
home  ;  and  Joe  added,  with  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing, that  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  such  treat- 
ment of  a  child.  He  told  Lucy  that  this  was 
a  curious  and  rather  rough  piece  of  work,  she 
must  admit ;  and  he  hoped  no  offence,  but  it  must 
be  "  considerated  more  or  less."  Lucy  told  the 
men  to  do  whatever  they  thought  best.  The^^ 
concluded  to  bring  the  mother  of  the  child.  Joe 
started  out  with  his  lantern,  and,  through  the 
night  and  darkness,  brought  the  Irish  woman, 
who  walked  the  two  miles. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  past  midnight  when  the 
"  own  mother"  reached  the  cabin,  and  saw  her 
little  girl.  She  found  words  as  well  as  tears  to 
express  her  grief  and  indignation.  Soft  words 
for  her  "  b^by,"  and  a  hurricane  of  hard  words 
for  "the  murtherin  ould  wolfe,"  were  followed 
by  a  torrent  of  tears,  after  which  came  an  at- 
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tack  upon  Lucy  with  the  fire-shovel,  which  was 
with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  men. 

The  ' '  own  mother ' '  insisted  upon  having  the 
child  taken  home  immediately.  The  little  girl 
was  therefore  carefull}-  wrapped  up,  and  con- 
veyed to  her  mother's  cabin. 

News  of  the  affair  spread  rapidly.  In  the 
quiet  atmosphere  of  the  backwoods  this  was  an 
exceedingly  refreshing  item.  Every  exaggera- 
tion that  could  increase  the  excitement,  or  bear 
against  Lucy,  was  indulged  in.  At  Whiskey 
Hollow  it  was  currently  reported  that  Ike  John- 
son's wife  had  "punished  a  helpless  infant  to 
that  degree,  by  wallopin'  it,"  that  it  was  substan- 
tially flayed  alive .  It  was  further  stated,  "on 
good  authorit}^,  though  3'er  wouldn't  believe  it 
of  a  human  woman,  indeed  3'er  wouldn't,  "  that 
Ike's  wife  had  whipped  Susie  regularly  three 
times  a  day,  except  Sunday ;  and  that  she  al- 
lowed her  to  sleep  upon  the  door-mat ;  and  that 
she  kept  her  habitually  in  the  dark  passage  called 
the  cellar-way,  and  told  her  to  watch  for  mice, 
letting  her  out  at  meal-times,  and  permitting  her 
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.to  crawl  under  the  table,  and  kiss  the  toe  of  her 
mistress'  shoe,  and  bark  like  a  dog,  and  mew 
like  a  cat,  for  such  food  as  was  thrown  to  her. 
And  these  grim  falsehoods  were  eagerly  accepted 
as  the  exact  truth  of  the  case  in  Smith's  bar- 
room at  the  Hollow.  And  from  this  fountain, 
streams  of  information,  flavored  with  whiske^^ 
radiated  to  homes  in  the  settlements  and  in  the 
wilderness.  This  process  of  manufacturing  and 
disseminating  news  increased  the  excitement  from 
day  to  day. 

Several  of  the  men  walked  from  the  Hollow, 
a  distance  of  three  miles,  to  visit  the  little  mar- 
t}^*,  and,  upon  their  return,  expressed  themselves 
as  having  seen  a  much  more  dreadful  thing  than 
the}'  had  expected.  If  any  one  who  had  not 
been,  ventured  to  say  a  kind  word  for  Lucy,  the 
only  answer  was,  "  Wait  until  3'ou  have  seen  the 
child."  Even  good  Deacon  Jones,  an  oflSce- 
bearer  in  the  little  church  to  which  Lucy  be- 
longed, said  with  tragic  feeling,  "Wait  until 
you  have  seen  the  child  !  " 

All  things   considered,  Whiskey  Hollow   and 
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its  enviroDment  enjoyed  this  sensation  wonder- 
fully. It  furnished  material  for  talk,  and  the 
theme  was  dwelt  upon  and  exhausted  in  every 
aspect.  The  perils  of  female  barrenness,  and  its 
tendency  to  change  the  disposition  of  ' '  human 
wimin "  into  the  ferocit}'  of  panthers,  hj'enas, 
and  catamounts,  was  jDhilosophized  upon  at  great 
length  by  the  soakers  at  the  Hollow. 

On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  whipping,  Luc}' 
was  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  the 
Hollow.  The  justice's  office  was  crowded,  and 
there  was  a  multitude  of  people  outside, — all 
eager  to  see  the  dreadful  woman,  as  they  termed 
poor,  frightened  Luc}'. 

Mrs.  Murphy  had  Susie  there  on  exhibition, 
and  she  excited  a  great  deal  of  sympathy.  Al- 
though but  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  whip- 
ping, the  healthy  little  Irish  girl  was  so  nearly 
healed  of  her  wounds,  that  the  mother  found  it 
necessary  to  coddle  her  a  great  deal,  and  to  re- 
sort to  many  little  artifices,  to  keep  her  appearing 
sufficiently  miserable  to  answer  the  expectations 
of  the  public.     At  the  first  appearance  of  Lucy, 
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Mrs.  Murphy  rushed  forward  to  make  an  attack 
upon  her.  She  was  restrained  from  violent  dem- 
onstrations ;  but  her  spirit  was  warmly  com- 
mended b}^  the  people.  Some  of  the  men  also 
shook  their  fists  at  Lucy  openly,  and  were  not 
reprimanded. 

The  justice's  office  was  over  the  store.  Ike 
and  the  constable  helped  Lucy,  who  was  fearful 
and  trembling,  through  the  crowd,  and  up  the 
stairs  to  the  office.  The  prisoner  was  permitted 
to  sit  down  upon  a  chair  b}'  the  justice's  desk. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  room  was 
warm  and  stifling,  and  reeking  with  the  fumes 
of  bad  whiskey  and  tobacco.  Lucj^  sat  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  before  the  proceedings  com- 
menced, became  sick  and  very  pale,  and  began 
to  moan  and  quiver  and  cry.  E?e  tried  to  com- 
fort her,  but  could  not.  She  sunli  down  in  a  faint 
or  swoon.  A  physician  was  sent  for.  In  the 
mean  time  Lucy  was  placed  upon  a  bench,  and 
plied  with  simple  restoratives. 

"Is  she  plajdn'  possum,  think?"  whispered 
Sandy  Davenport  of  a  friendly  soaker  at  the 
door. 
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"No  possum  about  that!"  said  the  justice 
sharply  as  he  overheard  the  inquir}'. 

In  a  few  moments  Lucy  revived ;  and,  being 
so  placed  as  to  get  fresh  air  from  a  window,  she 
remained  conscious  until  the  doctor  came.  He 
at  once  announced  that  his  patient  was  so  much 
depressed,  and  so  seriousl}'  ill,  that  she  could  not 
with  safety  be  detained  by  the  justice. 

The  justice  said  that  there  must,  of  course, 
then  be  an  adjournment.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  crowd.  The  justice  sternly 
commanded  silence.  There  was  a  hush,  and  then 
a  stifled  murmui*.  Pete's  whispered  declaration, 
that  it  was  mighty  queer  law  to  let  a  critter  that 
could  mas-a-kree  an  infant  in  that  wa}^  off  on 
the  score  of  delicate  nerves,  was  generall}"  ap- 
proved. But  the  justice  was  firm  and  resolute. 
He  adjourned  the  proceedings  for  twent}^  (^ys. 

A  good  deal  of  swearing  was  heard,  and  some 
jeering,  as  Lucj^,  half  fainting  with  terror,  was 
helped  down  the  stairs,  and  into  the  wagon  again. 
But  there  was  no  ofler  of  violence. 
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Ike  took  his  wife  home.  There  she  was  left  to 
brood  in  soUtude,  and  struggle  with  dejection. 
Ike  was  compelled  to  be  often  absent  at  the  lum- 
ber-camps and  the  mill.  It  was  verj^  gioomj* : 
there  were  leaden  November  skies,  and  floods, 
and  whirling  snowflakes,  and  the  winds  ever 
moaning  and  sighing.  Lucy,  morbidh'  penitent, 
shrank  and  wept  and  shivered  alone.  Her  church 
neglected  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  forsaken 
by  the  children  of  God.  She  told  Ike  that  she 
had  tried  to  look  upward  ;  but  dreadful  thoughts 
came  between  her  soul  and  Him  who  loved  the 
little  ones.  Even  Infinite  Pity,  she  said,  turned 
away  from  one  who  could  be  cruel  to  a  child.  A 
sickening  fear  of  the  hour  when  she  must  again 
face  the  execrations  of  the  people  and  the  majesty 
of  the  law  terrified  and  oppressed  her.  The  ^\iy- 
sician  said  that  she  gained  no  rest  except  the 
brief  skep  which  his  prescriptions  procured.  She 
told  him  once,  that,  with  troubled  dreams,  she  had 
also  dreamed  of  home  and  the  Christmas  holida^^s 
in  England.  It  was  a  cheerless  waking  to  the 
dreadful  thoughts  and  the  rough  cabin,  with  its 
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one  small  window  and  the  gloom  and  the  cold. 
Only  the  blank  silence  was  with  her  when  Ike 
was  aw  a}'.  No  friendly  footstep  crossed  her 
threshold  in  all  the  dreary  days. 

While  Lucy  was  thus  suflering  and  lonel}', 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  at  Whiskey 
Hollow  as  to  whether  her  nervousness  was  real, 
or  a  dodge  to  escape  justice.  The  strife  ran  so 
high  upon  this  question,  that  not  only  Luc^-'s 
sincerity,  but  the  honesty  of  the  magistrate  and 
the  ph^'sician  were  arraigned.  Some  decisive 
action  was  longed  for. 

The  characteristic  plan  of  executing  that  just 
judgment,  which,  it  was  argued,  the  law  denied, 
was  resolved  upon.  A  committee  of  five  "most 
respected  citizens,"  selected  in  the  bar-room, 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  said  they  would 
"  do  it."  It  was  a  semi-secret  arrangement,  and 
there  was  a  claim  of  entire  fairness  in  it.  Noth- 
ing would  be  done,  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
twent}^  days,  Lucy  should  appear,  and  be  "put 
through  according  to  law." 

But  the  twent}'  days  expired,  and,  b}^  the  ad- 
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vice  of  the  physician,  TiUcy  did  not  appear,  and 
there  was  a  further  postponement ;  and  the  com- 
mittee resolved  to  do  their  work. 

"  She  shall  be  treated  entirely  respectful," 
said  Pete,  the  leader  at  the  bar-room  ;  "  but  blood 
must  be  drawn,  and  justice  honored,  in  these  ere 
parts." 

There  came  a  clear  autumn  evening.  Ike  was 
known  to  be  away  at  the  lumber-camp.  At  night- 
fall the  five  men  sallied  forth  upon  their  lawless 
errand. 

Craunch,  craunch,  craunch,  sounded  the  foot- 
steps of  the  party  upon  the  thin,  crispy  snow,  as, 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  woods  into  the 
open  clearing,  they  marched  in  single  file  up  in 
front  of  Ike's  cabin.  The  house  was  dark,  and 
no  sound  issued  from  it.  The  men  gathered  in  a 
group  in  front  of  the  door,  and  listened.  It  was 
a  very  bright  night :  the  full  moon  was  sailing  in 
the  burnished  sky  overhead.  Only  the  voice 
of  the  creek  singing  below  relieved  the  stillness 
of  the  forest. 

"  Is  she  plaj'in'  possum,  think?  "  said  Sandy 
in  a  whisper. 
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*'  Heerd  us  comin',  maybe,"  said  Sol  Davis. 

Pete  stepped  to  the  door,  and  gave  the  latch- 
string  a  jerk,  and  the  door  a  push.  The  door 
seemed  to  hit  against  some  obstacle,  and  then 
slip  by  it :  another  push,  and  it  was  wide  open. 
The  white  moonlight  streamed  in,  and  fell  upon 
a  dark,  shadowj:  something  which  was  swinging, 
like  a  huge  pendulum,  to  and  fro  from  the  impulse 
the  door  had  giA^en  it.  As  it  swung  in  and  out  of 
the  moonlight,  the  men  saw  the  feet  of  a  woman 
and  her  trailing  skirts.  It  was  Lucy,  dead,  hang- 
ing b}^  a  rope  from  a  rafter  of  the  cabin,  the  light 
of  her  sweet  life  quenched  in  the  awful  night  of 
insanit}^  and  self-destruction. 

The  lawless  group  stood  aghast,  and  so  still, 
that  the  swinge  of  the  rope  chafing  against  the 
timber  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

The  silence  continued  for  what  seemed  a  very 
long  time.  It  was  finall}-  broken  by  Pete,  who 
said  in  a  suppressed  voice,  ''My  God!  she  has 
hung  herself!  " 

The  next  impulse  and  suggestion  was  to  close 
the  door,  and  steal  silently  away  from  the  place. 
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A  little  discussion  rendered  it  clear  that  such  a 
course  could  not  be  pursued.  "  There  is  no  use 
of  skulldng,"  said  Sol  Davis.  "  The}^  know  we 
come  here :  -we  must  make  the  best  of  this  ere, 
and  be  neighborl3\" 

Matches  and  birch-bark  were  produced,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  ruddy  flame  of  a  camp-fire 
reddened  the  snow}^  landscape  in  front  of  the 
cabin.  As  the  flame  leaped  up,  a  startled  owl  in 
a  dark  spruce-top  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing 
uttered  a  thrilling  scream  of  surprise,  and  flut- 
tered aw^ay  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 

The  part}^  took  counsel  one  with  another,  and 
decided  that  the  news  should  be  immediatel}" 
spread  abroad.  Two  of  the  men,  therefore,  went 
to  Whiske}'  Hollow  to  carry  the  intelligence,  while 
the  others  remained  and  watched.  Before  mid- 
night about  thirty  men  and  boj's  had  come  to  the 
place,  and  stood  around  the  camp-fire  in  the  little 
clearing. 

It  was  resolved  to  explore  the  interior  of  the 
cabin.  This  was  speedily  done  with  the  aid  of 
bark-torches.     A  clock,  fixed  upon  a  rude  shelf, 
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was  found  to  be  nibbling  the  minutes  awa}'  as 
usual,  and  the  ashes  upon  the  hearth  were  still 
warm.  It  was  apparent  that  Lucy  had  not  been 
very  long  dead.  Her  appearance  and  the  sur- 
rounding objects  were  carefully  scrutinized.  She 
was  neatly  and  even  tastefully  dressed,  as  if  for 
some  special  and  public  occasion.  The  white, 
shrunken  face,  in  its  mute,  appealing  sorrow, 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  rough  men,  as  they 
removed  the  corpse,  and  placed  it  upon  the  one 
bed  in  the  cabin.  A  letter  in  Lucy's  hand- 
writing was  found  open  upon  the  table.  It  re- 
vealed her  tender  love  for  her  husband,  and  her 
sense  of  the  great  crime  which  she  thought  she 
had  committed.  It  set  forth  the  idea,  existing  in 
her  own  distempered  imagination,  that  her  life 
was  the  onl}'  expiation  that  could  atone  for 
offending  one  of  His  little  ones.  She  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  sacrifice  she  made  would  show 
the  sincerity  of  her  repentance,  and  be  accepted 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  church  and  by  the 
people.  At  the  close  of  the  letter,  she  begged 
Ike  to  present  her  clothing,  and  all  the  little 
treasures  she  had,  to  "  dear  Susie." 
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As  one  of  the  men  slowly  spelled  out  the 
words  of  this  letter  by  the  firelight  in  front  of 
the.  cabin,  the  others,  in  a  close  huddle  around 
him,  listened  with  rapt  attention.  When  it  came 
to  the  closing  words  about  Susie,  there  was  a 
deeper  hush  ;  and,  after  the  reading  had  ceased, 
the  men  were  silent. 

Finallj^  one  said,  "  I  do  not  say  but  we  did 
wrong  by  Lucy,  boj^s.'* 

"She  was  a  real  woman,  arter  all;  hey, 
boj's?"  snuffled  Sandy,  his  eyes  moistening 
with  the  ready  tearfulness  of  one  who  is  habit- 
ually steeped  in  whiskey. 

Pete  said,  with  an  attempt  at  frankness  in  his 
manner,  "They  ought  to  'a  come  here  —  some 
of  the  women  had.  They  no  business  to  let  her 
worry  herself  to  death  all  alone  in  this  way. 
And  what  right  had  Ike  to  leave  her  so,  I'd  like 
to  know." 

And  so  this  group  of  men  from  Whiskey  Hol- 
low, by  the  firelight  looked  in  each  other's  faces, 
and  felt  that  they  were  innocent,  as,  with  happy 
ingenuit}',  the}'  rolled  the  burden  from  tlieir  own 
shoulders  on  to  Ike  and  the  women. 
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The  news  of  Lucy's  death  b}''  her  own  hand 
shocked  the  backwoods  community.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  gossip  in  regard  to  it ;  and  some 
regret  was  expressed  for  the  cruel  neglect  from 
which  she  had  suffered. 

Two  days  after  the  discovery  of  the  death,  the 
funeral  took  place  from  Ike's  cabin.  It  was  on 
a  bright  Sunday  afternoon  of  clear  sunshine.  A 
thin  ribbon  of  smoke  from  the  dying  camp-fire 
curled  gi*acefully  up  in  the  still  air.  About  fifty 
men  and  women  were  in  and  around  the  cabin  in 
their  rough  backwoods  dress.  Ike  sat  outside 
with  the  men,  upon  a  log,  by  the  smouldering 
embers. 

Brother  Gaston,  an  exhorter,  conducted  the 
religious  exercises.  After  reading  the  Scriptui'es, 
prayer,  and  exhortation,  he  said,  "  Our  bereaved 
brother  here  wishes  to  make  a  few  remarks." 

Ike  did  not  rise  up  from  his  seat  on  the  log, 
but  cleared  his  throat,  and,  with  some  long  pauses 
caused  by  natural  feeling,  said,  "I  always  stand 
hy  them  that  are  mine.  Friends  and  neighbors,  I 
just  wanted  to  say  that  my  Lucy  here  was  a  good 
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girl.  She  was  used  to  a  better  home  than  here 
in  the  woods.  And  it  wa'n't  my  Lnc}'  her  own 
self  that  did  this  that  has  happened.  Two  years 
ago  she  was  sick  and  poorly,  and  the  doctor  give 
her  opium  for  a  long  time.  It  appears  as  if  she 
got  so  she  could  not  live  without  it.  Well,  the 
doctor  told  me  I  must  keep  it  from  her,  and  I 
did  ;  but  it  made  her  about  craz}-.  Of  course  I  do 
not  stand  up  for  the  way  she  whipped  the  child, 
although  it  was  a  most  uncommon  provokin' 
child,  I  must  say.  But  it  wa'n't  my  Lucy  that 
did  it.  I  say  it  was  the  opium,  —  when  she 
didn't  have  it,  and  couldn't  get  it,  of  course. 
And  likewise  it  was  the  opium  that  killed  her. 
Lucy  was  a  good  girl,  and  a  good  true  wife  to 
me." 

The  muscles  around  Ike's  mouth  began  to 
quiver,  and  he  broke  down,  sobbing  with  great 
grief.  Sandy  went  up  to  him,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  log  beside  him,  and,  putting  his  arm  around 
the  mourner,  spoke  low  words  of  sympathy  and 
consolation.  Some  of  the  women  wept.  An 
aged   matron,  standing   in   the   doorway  of  the 
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cabin,  said,  "My  brethren  and  sisters,  she  that 
lies  here  was  good  and  truthful.  I  would  that  I 
had  died  as  3'oung  and  innocent  as  she  was ! 
This  lonel}^  place  had  no  rest  for  her." 

"Let  us  sing  a  hj^mn,"  said  brother  Gaston; 
and  he  struck  up  the  mournful  tune  called  China. 
The  melody  rose  and  fell  in  long-drawn  cadences 
like  the  wailing  voice  of  the  forest-trees.  The 
women  chimed  in  with  a  shrill  treble,  and  the 
wild  jaj's  in  the  treetops  answered  in  ringing 
falsetto  notes. 

When  the  singing  had  ceased,  the  procession 
formed,  and  proceeded  out  of  the  clearing,  along 
the  path  through  the  woods,  towards  a  burj^ing- 
place  by  the  creek. 

As  the  men  filed  along,  two  and  two,  under  the 
trees,  many  kind  words  were  said  in  memor}^  of 
Lucy,  and  many  expressions  of  sincere  sorrow 
were  uttered  for  her  untimely  and  melancholy 
death.  Upon  a  sandj'  knoll,  where  brier-bushes 
grew,  and  where  the  wild  birds  sang,  and  the 
music  of  the  flowing  creek  was  near,  they  buried 
Ike's  wife. 
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PHERE  was  a  freedom  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  I  have  never  found  anywhere 
else.  The  mountains  and  a  hundred 
miles  of  woods  shut  us  out  from  the  bus}^  life  of 
"the  States."  The  vast  dim  landscape  below 
to  the  northward  was  "  only  Canada."  The  iso- 
lation was  considerable. 

The  neighborhood  was  not  a  small  place :  we 
knew  literally  everybody  for  a  dozen  miles 
around.  It  made  it  ver}^  much  of  a  home  indeed, 
and  \eYj  pleasant,  to  have  so  wide  an  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  never  meet  strange  faces.  There 
was  an  utter  lack  of  formalit}^ 

I  am  telling  about  the  neighborhood  as  it  was 
many  3^ears  ago  ;  but,  so  far  as  a  mere  description 
of  the  place  is  concerned,  I  might  just  as  well  tell 
how  it  is  now.     For  the  place  does  not  change. 
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It  is  as  wild  and  free  as  ever.  Only  last  summer, 
when  I  went  home,  my  brothers  and  relatives 
who  reside  there,  and  the  neighbors,  were  telling 
me  all  about  the  bear  that  had  eaten  the  corn  last 
fall,  until  the  men  caught  him  at  it,  and  chased 
him  across  the  lots,  and  down  the  road,  and  killed 
him.  The  women  said  they  were  all  out  looking 
at  the  sport,  and  one  woman  drove  him  away 
from  her  door-3^ard  with  a  piece  of  a  board. 
The  accounts  which  were  given  of  the  transaction 
were  as  fresh  and  picturesque  as  the  stories  that 
used  to  thrill  me  when  we  first  went  there  to  live 
many  years  ago. 

I  will  not  turn  aside  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
bear-chase  ;  but  I  must  allude  to  several  graphic 
points  made  by  the  people  in  telling  of  it.  A 
classification  of  dog-nature  that  was  dwelt  upon 
was  amusing.  It  seemed  that  there  were  three 
kinds  of  .dog  made  apparent  in  the  chase.  There 
was  the  wise  and  faithful  hound,  that  hung  to  the 
bear,  and  nipped  him  when  he  tried  to  run,  but 
kept  out  of  his  way  when  he  turned  to  strike ; 
there  was  the  house-dog,  who,  when  he  came  near, 
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suddenl}'  paused  as  he  saw  what  it  was,  and 
turned  with  a  resigned  air,  and  ran  swiftly  into 
the  house,  and  crawled  under  the  bed,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  next  morning ;  and  there 
was  the  small  yellow  dog,  that  had  no  idea  of  a 
bear,  but  came  right  up  to  the  brute  as  if  it  had 
been  a  domestic  animal.  According  to  the  ac- 
count, the  yellow  dog  soared  suddenl}^  into  the 
atmosphere,  fell  into  the  river  some  forty  feet 
awaj^,  was  fished  out,  and  dried  b}^  the  stove  for 
an  hour,  after  which  he  began  to  whimper,  and 
recognize  his  friends.  It  seemed  that  the  dogs 
remembered  and  understood  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Old  Sport,  the  hound,  listened  in  my  presence, 
to  an  account  of  the  adroit  manner  in  which  he 
had  tumbled  the  bear  off  a  crossing-log  into  the 
river,  with  evident  appreciation  ;  while  the  yellow 
dog  went  away  behind  the  house  whenever  anj- 
thing  was  said  about  the  bear. 

A  good  deal  was  made  of  the  fact  that  aunt 
Eri  (Eri's  w^ife)  had  first  seen  the  tall  black 
figure  of  Bruin  across  the  lots,  picking  corn,  and 
had  thought  it  was  the  colportor,  as  nobody  else 
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in  the  neighborhood  ever  wore  black  ;  but,  as  the 
figure  settled  down  upon  all-fours,  she  made  out 
what  it  was.  The  final  heading-oflf  of  the  animal 
right  in  the  road,  and  his  death,  and  the  gather- 
ing of  men,  women,  and  children  to  see,  were 
described  in  a  wa}^  that  I  am  not  able  to  put  into 
words.  It  needs  the  gestures.  I  can  only  sa}', 
that,  with  the  usual  freedom  of  the  place,  the 
men  committed  extravagances.  The}^  3'elled,  and 
hugged  each  other,  and  fired  guns,  and  jumped 
upon  the  dead  bear.  One  strong  man  lifted  a 
huge  bowlder,  and  jounced  it  down  on  the  bear's 
head. 

It  was  made  a  point  that  the  men  liked  the 
bear-meat ;  but  the  women  did  not :  and  it  was 
regarded  as  a  joke  by  the  men,  that  large  sections 
of  the  fiesh  were  furtively  used  by  the  house- 
wives for  soap-grease. 

To  return  to  the  days  of  long-ago :  we  three 
brothers  were  boys,  when  our  family  moved  into 
this  neighborhood.  The  place  and  the  people 
interested  us  very  much.  There  were  some  queer 
characters.     There  was  the  man  down  the  river 
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who  had  heard  of  a  run-away  pond  which  de- 
stroyed a  good  deal  of  property,  and  who  there- 
fore lived  in  constant  fear  that  the  lake  at  the 
head  of  our  river  vrould  get  away,  and  come  down 
upon  us.  He  slept  in  the  garret  of  his  house, 
with  a  small  boat  hanging  out  of  the  window, 
ready  for  the  emergency.  There  was  also  the 
nervous,  timid  man,  who  was  always  excited  for 
three  days  after  leaving  his  quiet  home,  and  vis- 
iting "  The  Corners,"  and  the  store  and  the  mill. 
Our  nearest  neighbor  was  a  famous  fisherman  — 
in  his  own  little  brook ;  but  he  had  never  in  all 
his  life  ventured  into  the  deep  woods.  He  as- 
tonished us  by  his  almost  superstitious  respect 
for  the  wilderness.  In  all  his  younger  daj^s  he 
had  desired  to  visit  the  wonderful  places  in  the 
famous  South  Woods,  as  men  in  other  localities 
desire  to  visit  Europe ;  but  the  cares  of  home 
had  prevented  him,  until  he  had  become  too  old 
to  make  the  journey.  He  told  us,  in  aU  confi- 
dence and  good  faith,  that  a  far-off  mountain, 
called  Whiteface,  was  too  precipitous  for  any 
human  foot  to  chmb.     It  was  known,  however, 
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that  the  top  was  composed  of  silver- ore.  That 
was  what  made  it  so  white.  The  Indians  knocked 
off  pieces  of  the  silver  with  their  arrows.  So  he 
had  understood,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  probable 
story. 

The  general  tendency  in  the  neighborhood  was 
to  exaggerate  the  marvels  of  the  forest.  It 
happened  late  one  evening  that  our  neighbor 
Ralph  and  his  two  daughters,  returning  home 
from  a  visit,  saw  hj  the  light  of  their  lantern  a 
panther  right  in  the  road  before  them.  As  the 
light  struck  his  face,  the  creature  turned,  and 
dashed  off  into  the  woods.  It  was  a  great  scare 
to  the  little  party,  and  produced  a  wonderful 
excitement  in  the  neighborhood.  The  incident 
afforded  opportunity  to  exaggerate,  and  some 
queer  reminiscences  were  narrated.  One  storj^ 
was,  that  a  painter  (so  the}'  caUed  it)  awa}^  off 
somewhere  in  the  mountains,  had  jumped  down 
from  a  tree,  and  seized  a  boy  sixteen  j-ears  old. 
The  story  ran  that  this  pussy  of  the  woods  had 
laken  the  bo}^  alive  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  pine, 
and  there  played  with  him  as  if  he  were  a  mouse, 
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throwing  Mm  into  the  air  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
catching  him  as  he  came  down.  The  gradual 
weakening  of  the  3^oung  man  in  the  paws  of  the 
panther,  until  he  became  "  limpsy,"  so  that  his 
agonized  mother,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  gazing  upward,  and  watching  the  operation, 
could  see  that  her  son  was  at  last  dead,  was  a 
very  thrilling  part  of  the  grim  recital.  Prepos- 
terous as  the  story  seemed,  it  was  narrated,  not 
to  say  trembled  over,  with  an  air  of  deep  con- 
viction by  some  of  the  story-tellers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Another  incident  will  illustrate  the  feeling 
which  existed,  among  those  who  were  not  hunt- 
ers by  occupation,  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of 
the  forest.  A  sturdy  neighbor  went  with  a  party 
into  a  ver}^  wild,  unfrequented  section  to  hunt  and 
fish.  He  accidentally  strayed  away  from  his 
comrades.  Finding  himself  alone,  he  began  to 
run,  and  fire  his  gun.  His  comrades  pursued 
him.  It  was  difficult  to  catch  him.  He  seemed 
wild  or  insane.  He  avoided  his  pursuers  as  if 
he  had   been  a  wild  beast.     When  they  caught 
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him,  he  was  veiy  pale,  and  beside  himself.  And 
yet  he  was  within  a  day's  journey  of  his  home ; 
and  follow^ing  any  water-course  down  the  north- 
ward incline  for  ten  or  fifteen  hours  would  have 
brought  him  to  the  cleared  country. 

There  was,  however,  some  excuse  in  this 
locahty  for  regarding  the  wilderness  with  such 
profound  consideration.  Several  persons  had 
been  lost  in  it,  and  some  had  perished.  It  re- 
quired a  joui-ney  of  about  a  hundred  miles 
through  the  long,  narrow  lane  of  arable  land 
between  the  wilderness  and  Canada,  and  so 
around  the  mountains,  to  get  fairl}^  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  forest. 

To  us  boys,  who  were  new-comers,  and  had 
read  much  of  the  Adirondacks,  the  woods  were 
full  of  interest.  We  passed  many  days  in  the 
trackless  solitudes  with  only  a  pocket  compass 
as  guide.  There  is  no  other  loneliness  so  deep 
and  solemn,  or  that  so  haunts  the  imagination, 
and  is  so  full  of  joy  and  fear  to  the  bojish 
spirit,  as  the  far-away  loneliness  that  is  felt  in 
the  gloomy,  trackless  wilderness.     With  a  party, 
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or  upon  well-known  routes,  this  is  not  experi- 
enced. But  it  will  be  understood  that  this  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  may  be  very  strong  in  3'oung 
and  inexperienced  persons,  whose  travels  are  to 
them  adventurous  explorations. 

Some  of  our  first  adventures  in  the  forest  left 
a  deep  impression  upon  our  minds.  Jule,  the 
eldest,  was  the  first  of  our  j^outhful  trio  who 
sought  to  gratify  the  curiosity  we  felt  in  refer- 
ence to  the  deep  woods.  It  was  the  sununer 
of  our  arrival  at  our  new  home.  It  was  in 
August.  He  went  alone  a  da3''s  journey  into  the 
forest,  and  camped  a  dozen  miles  awaj^  from 
even  a  hunter's  cabin.  He  did  not  burden  him- 
self with  a  gun.  His  outfit  consisted  of  some 
bread  and  butter,  a  pocket  compass,  and  a  bunch 
of  matches.  The  only  serious  adventure  he  met 
with  was  in  the  night.  It  was  merely  a  few 
sudden  footsteps  near  him,  and  the  whistle  of  a 
deer  enlivening  his  reflections,  as  he  sat  nodding 
over  his  little  fire  of  bark  and  dried  branches. 
It  should  be  added  that  he  was  a  thorough  scep- 
tic in  regard  to  the  alleged  dangers  of  the  forest, 
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and  cared  nothing  for  mere  hunting  and  fishing. 
He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Wilson  and  Audubon. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  an  adequate  and  truth- 
ful idea  of  adventures  in  the  Adirondack  Wil- 
derness, in  that  part  of  this  wild  region  where 
we  were  located.  I  know  of  no  way  to  do  this 
so  well  as  to  sketch  our  own  juvenile  experience. 

The  trip  that  first  suggests  itself  in  this  con- 
nection is  one  that  was  made  ver}^  soon  after 
Jule's  solitarj^  excursion.  It  was  his  excursion 
that  gave  rise  to  this  second  one  a  week  later. 
I  recall  it  the  more  vividi}',  because  it  was  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  any  of  us  were  driven 
out  of  the  woods.  It  had  been  resolved  to  reach, 
if  possible,  two  lonely  ponds  called  twin-lakes, 
said  to  be  hidden  between  mountains,  and  not 
easily  found.  Two  of  our  youthful  trio  started 
on  this  quest,  and  had  made  the  best  part  of  a 
day's  journey  into  the  forest  wilds,  when  it  began 
to  rain.  They  undertook  to  camp  ;  but  suddenl3^ 
there  sprang  up  a  sound  of  voices  so  unearthly 
and  terrific,  that  it  seemed  to  freeze  the  very 
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marrow  in  their  bones.  In  the  deep  stiUness 
the  sounds  were  fearful.  A  very  sincere  desire 
to  get  out  of  the  woods  as  quickly  as  possible 
was  felt  and  acted  upon.  A  desperate  rush  was 
made.  By  the  aid  of  the  compass  a  water-course 
which  led  to  the  clearings  was  fortunately  found. 
A  good  stretch  was  made  before  dark  ;  and,  stum- 
bling along  through  the  night,  home  was  reached 
before  morning.  It  turned  out  that  the  awful 
voices  which  had  been  heard  came  from  a  pack 
of  wolves  howling  in  the  lone  dreariness  of  the 
rainy  afternoon.  One  of  the  adventurers  who 
retreated  from  this  wild  music  was  onlj  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Since  that  time  he  has  seen  life 
in  the  wilds  of  California,  and  among  the  Sierras, 
and  has  faced  death  upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  but 
he  still  refers  to  that  scare  among  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  when  he  was  so  young  and  so  easily  im- 
pressed, as  his  most  thrilling  experience. 

Another  excursion  was  made  in  September  of 
the  same  year.  The  adventures  of  that  excur- 
sion are,  in  my  memory,  among  the  freshest  and 
brightest  I  have  known  of  Adirondack  life.     A 
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sketch  of  the  main  incidents  that  occurred  will 
present  a  good  specimen  of  the  Adirondack  woods 
as  we  found  them. 

The  entire  trio  joined  in  the  excursion  this 
time.  Ed,  the  j^oungest,  was  as  eager  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  as  the  ornithologist  Jule  was 
to  observe  the  habits  of  rare  birds,  and  to  study 
nature.  Phil  was  the  connecting  huk  between 
the  other  two. 

It  was  not  quite  sunrise  when  the  little  party 
of  three  entered  the  dark  spruce-forest,  leaving 
home,  and  anxious  parents  and  friends,  and  sym- 
pathizing neighbors,  behind  them.  The  woods 
in  which  the  night-shadows  still  lingered,  were 
at  first  ver}^  gloom}^ ;  but  soon  the  sun  shot  his 
arrows  through  the  thick  boughs,  and  made  it 
pleasant.  For  hours  they  followed  a  water- 
course. It  was  hard,  stead}^,  monotonous  efibrt. 
Ever}^  eye  and  ear  was  intent ;  and  the  one  small 
rifle  was  always  ready.  But  those  who  know 
the  woods  need  not  be  told  that  scarcely"  a  sign 
of  life  appeared.  Except  the  Canada  jay  and 
the  woodpecker,  the  birds  had  been  left  behind 
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at  the  clearing.  At  times  the  stillness  was  op- 
pressive ;  at  other  times  the  shrill  falsetto  note 
of  the  jay,  or  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker,  would 
relieve  the  silence.  It  was  noticed  that  one 
other  familiar  friend  was  a  dweller  in  the  soli- 
tudes :  here  and  there  a  red  squirrel,  away  up 
in  some  lofty  black-spruce  top,  would  discover 
the  part}' ,  and  begin  his  tantalizing  chickaree  and 
nervous  sputter,  and  continue  it  as  long  as  the3'' 
were  in  his  neighborhood. 

At  about  nine  o'clock,  after  four  hours'  hard 
marching,  Jule  decided  that  the  point  had  been 
reached  at  which  it  was  proper  to  leave  the 
water-course,  and,  inchning  toward  the  left,  take 
a  south-easterly  bearing  in  order  to  travel  in  a 
direction  toward  the  twin-lakes.  This  was  a 
matter  of  judgment  only,  —  an  inference  from  an 
estimate  of  the  distance  that  had  akeady  been 
passed  over.  After  looking  up  and  down  the 
water-course,  and  trying  to  fix  upon  some  object 
that  could  be  identified  as  the  point  of  departure, 
a  mass  of  rock  beside  a  twisted  tree  was  found, 
and  from   that  point  the   departure  was  made. 
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Then  followed  slow,  monotonous,  toilsome  walk- 
ing under  the  spruces  and  elm-trees  and  birches 
of  the  primeval  forest.  It  was  hard  work  fight- 
ing; a  wa}'  through  the  underbrush,  and  over  the 
decaj'ed  and  fallen  logs.  In  that  kind  of  jour- 
neying one  tires,  not  the  feet  alone,  but  the 
entire  frame.  The  hands  are  in  almost  constant 
use  in  cUmbing,  and  in  pushing  a  way  through 
the  brush. 

The  compass  was  now  the  guide.  The  in- 
strument, which  was  carried  hy  Jule,  was  a 
little,  cheap  affair,  no  larger  than  a  silver  dollar. 
Across  the  face  of  it  he  placed  a  bit  of  stick 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and,  turning  it  to  the 
proper  angle  with  the  needle,  he  would,  in  a 
rough  way,  sight  forward  to  some  prominent 
tree,  as  far  in  advance  as  could  be  discerned  in 
the  thick  woods.  Then  the  march  would  be 
made,  in  single  file,  to  that  tree ;  and  then  an- 
other sight  forward  would  be  taken,  and  the 
march  resumed;  and  so  on,  making  successive 
stations. 

Hour  after  hour  the  journey  was   continued 
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without  incident  or  variety.  A  slight  pause  at 
noon  for  lunch  gave  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
mishaps  that  might  occur.  Was  it  certain  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  the  way  back  again 
through  all  this  depth  of  woods  ?  Jule  explained, 
that,  with  the  compass,  the  return  would  be 
very  easy  and  sure.  Even  with  so  small  an 
instrument  there  could  be  no  important  error. 
He  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  variations, 
but,  if  so,  they  balanced  each  other ;  for  he  had 
already  found  in  his  previous  excursions,  that, 
rough  as  the  method  with  the  stick  and  httle 
needle  was,  it  would  always  bring  him  back, 
when  he  reversed  the  course,  to  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  original  point  of  departure.  There  would 
be  no  difficult}'  in  returning  to  the  water-course. 

The  journey  was  resumed.  It  was  the  same  mo- 
notonous march  under  the  silent,  sombre  shadow 
of  the  vast  forest.  There  was  no  change.  Be- 
fore two  o'clock,  the  hard,  steady  plodding,  be- 
gan to  tell  upon  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
trio,  and  to  dull  the  keen  edge  of  expectation 
and  excitement.     At  about  that  hour,  however, 
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an  incident  occuiTed  which  relieved  the  monot- 
ony. A  mark  along  the  ground  was  discovered. 
Following  it  a  few  rods,  an  old  blaze  with  an 
axe  upon  a  tree  was  seen.  Immediatel}-  all  was 
excitement  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  apparent 
that  here  must  be  the  trail  of  some  hunter  or 
trapper.  Phil  was  confident  that  this  was  a  path 
leading  from  a  lake  known  to  lie  to  the  eastward, 
across  to  the  twin-lakes.  He  urged,  that,  if  its 
course  could  be  traced,  it  should  be  followed. 
There  was  some  opposition  to  this,  because  the 
trail,  if  it  was  one,  did  not  seem  to  run  in  the  di- 
rection the  party  were  travelling.  It  was  finally 
decided,  however,  Ed  giving  the  casting  vote, 
to  follow  it  toward  the  right,  if  possible,  for  at 
least  half  an  hour. 

So  the  bushes  were  twisted  and  locked  together 
across  the  little  path,  and  some  pieces  of  limbs 
piled  up  upon  it,  in  order,  that,  upon  returning, 
the  point  where  the  compass  course  struck  the 
trail  might  be  found  again  ;  for  in  the  monoton}* 
of  the  vast  wilderness,  a  point  cannot  be  identified 
without  marking  it,  anj'  more  than  a  place  can  be 
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found  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea.  After  pass- 
ing around  a  slight  elevation,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  trail  ran  in  about  the  direction  required, 
and  it  grew  plainer  as  the  party  advanced.  The 
walking  was  much  easier.  The  excitement  was 
renewed.  The  discoverers  hastened  forward  with 
great  expectation  and  dehght,  hoping  ever}^ 
moment  to  see  the  woods  grow  hghter,  and  soon 
to  see  the  lakes.  There  was  a  boyish  rivaky  as  to 
who  should  first  get  a  glimpse  of  the  new  world 
they  were  seeking.  As  they  advanced,  objects 
of  interest  began  to  appear.  They  came  upon 
queer,  grotesque  heaps  of  rocks ;  and,  just  be- 
yond, a  jagged  precipice  suddenly  burst  upon 
them  through  an  opening  in  the  trees.  Above 
the  precipice,  a  forest-clad  mountain  rose,  dark 
and  magnificent.  Against  the  blue  sky,  and 
against  the  mountain-side,  an  eagle  was  circling 
near  the  spruce-covered  summit. 

They  stood  for  a  while,  and  gazed  with  delight, 
and  then,  with  fresh  courage,  resumed  their  jour- 
ney. They  thought  the  twin-lakes  were  certainly 
very  near.     The  rough,  rock}^  country  and  the 
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mountain  answered  the  description  that  had  been 
given  them  before  thej'  began  the  journey.  The 
trail  led  them  along  near  the  base  of  the  precipice 
for  a  long  distance,  and  then  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  away  from  it,  and  up  upon  a  ridge,  from  which 
the}'  could  gain  glimpses  here  and  there  of  a  nar- 
row vallc}"  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  another 
ridge  bej'ond.  It  was  clear  that  the  twin-lakes 
would  be  likely  to  be  found  between  these  two 
ridges.  Expectation  was  therefore  upon  tiptoe. 
The  fatigue  of  the  nine  hours'  steady  marching 
that  had  been  accomplished  was  forgotten  in  the 
eagerness  and  keen  excitement.  It  was  a  swift 
walk,  and  almost  a  run,  as  they  hurried  along  the 
trail,  each  desirous  of  being  the  first  to  see  the 
lakes. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  when  Ed's  quick  eyes 
first  discovered  the  blue  gleam  of  water  through 
the  dark,  thick  branches,  down  in  a  valley  to  the 
right.  With  a  joj'ful  cry  he  proclaimed,  "  Hur- 
rah the  lakes  !  ' '  His  companions  looked  down- 
ward where  he  pointed  ;  and  then,  with  a  shout, 
the  little  part}'  broke  from  the  trail,  and  rushed, 
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sliding  and  tumbling,  down  to  the  blue  water. 
It  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down,  and 
they  did  not  stop  to  take  breath  until  they  had 
reached  the  very  margin.  It  proved  to  be  the 
waters  for  which  they  were  searching.  It  was  the 
larger  of  the  twin-lakes.  It  was  little  (perhaps 
not  half  a  mile  in  diameter)  ;  but  it  was  a  gem 
of  beauty.  Embedded  in  the  mountains,  and 
circled  with  the  rich  green  of  the  virgin  forest, 
it  seemed  to  the  young  adventurers  a  place  of 
enchantment.  They  looked,  and  listened,  and 
wondered. 

The  stillness  of  the  forest  was  here  very  re- 
markable. As  the  party  stood  upon  the  narrow 
line  of  clear,  yellow  sand  which  formed  the  beach 
of  the  lake,  the  chipper  and  movements  of  a  red 
squirrel  away  across  the  water  sounded  prepos- 
terously loud,  and  almost  alarming  ;  and,  when  a 
sharp  blow  was  struck  upon  a  rock  with  a  stick, 
it  shivered  the  silence  with  a  shock  and  an  echo 
that  seemed  intrusive  and  painful. 

Near  the  place  where  the  youthful  adventurers 
reached  the  lake,  thej-  found  a  low  bark  structure, 
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about  four  feet  by  six,  open  at  one  side,  and  evi- 
dently used  at  some  period  as  a  hunter's  shanty. 
It  was  merely  a  small,  low,  open  bark  shed,  under 
which  three  persons  could  recline,  with  their  feet 
to  a  camp-fire  outside.  It  seemed  old,  as  if 
abandoned  long  ago.  No  marks  of  human  foot- 
steps had  been  seen  upon  the  trail,  and  none  were 
visible  about  the  shanty.  Upon  looking  inside, 
a  small,  rough  outline  of  a  man  in  a  boat  was 
discovered,  drawn  with  a  pencil  upon  the  smooth 
bark :  under  it  were  the  names  of  two  men,  and 
the  statement  that  they  were  hunters,  and  built 
the  shanty.  The  date,  some  four  j^ears  back, 
was  also  given.  Near  the  shanty,  at  the  water's 
edge,  were  some  dried  pieces  of  dead  cedar- trees, 
thrown  together  in  a  way  that  led  to  the  inference 
that  the}'  had  once  formed  a  raft. 

A  camp-fire  was  soon  made  in  front  of  the 
shanty,  and  the  raft  was  re-arranged.  Two  fish- 
ing-poles were  cut  with  a  jack-knife  from  the 
bushes,  the  lines  and  bait  which  had  been  brought 
along  were  produced,  and  then  Ed  and  Phil  floated 
out  upon  the  lake.    The  raft  would  barely  sustain 
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the  two.  They  reached  the  line  of  lilj^-pads 
which  circled  round  the  lake.  There  was  an  inlet 
near :  opposite  this  they  commenced  fishing. 
The  trout  were  read}^  and  eager.  There  was  a 
pleasant  excitement  in  taking  them ;  but  no 
special  skill  was  required.  A  stout  cord,  with  a 
hook  on  the  end  and  a  worm  on  it,  was  the  tackle 
employed.  This  was  the  method  customaril}^  used 
in  that  section,  and  the  only  one  known  to  the 
young  fishermen.  It  was  very  eflScient.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  returned  to  the  shore  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  trout. 

Wood  for  the  fire  during  the  night,  and  spruce- 
boughs  for  a  bed  under  the  shanty,  were  hastity 
gathered  ;  and  the  little  party,  very  tired  and  hun- 
gry, sat  down  to  supper.  A  few  pounds  of  corn- 
meal,  a  little  salt,  a  basin,  a  square  piece  of  tin, 
and  an  iron  spoon,  constituted  the  whole  outfit 
they  had  brought  with  them.  In  the  basin  a 
batter  was  made ;  and  meal-cakes  were  cooked 
on  the  tin  placed  over  the  coals.  But  the  princi- 
pal food  was  trout.  Spitted  iipon  sticks,  and 
broiled,  the  fish  were  delicious. 
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After  supper,  the  party  reclined  upon  the 
spruce-boughs  under  the  shant3^,  with  their  feet 
to  the  fire  and  watched  the  dark  night-shadows 
settle  down  around  them.  The  deep  recesses  of 
the  damp  evergreen  forest  grew  utterly  black, 
onty  a  few  tree-trunks  near  by  being  visible  hy  the 
light  of  the  fire.  Uneasy  glances  were  turned 
now  and  then  toward  the  darkness.  Jule  fell  back 
upon  his  knowledge  of  natural  histor}^,  as  usual, 
and  stated  that  there  was  no  well-authenticated 
instance  of  an}^  wild  animal  in  the  Adirondack 
forest,  except,  possibl}^,  wolves  in  mnter,  ever 
making  a  voluntar}^  attack  upon  a  human  being. 
There  was  further  talk  of  this  kind ;  then  drow- 
siness began,  and  the  conversation  ceased.  Sud- 
donl}'  there  was  a  "  swish,"  and  a  swoop  across 
the  little  cii'cle  of  firelight,  which  startled  the 
drowsy  part}^,  and  made  the  pulses  beat,  and 
every  nerve  tingle  in  this  wild  place.  It  was 
oxAj  an  owl  of  a  peculiar  variet}",  which  Jule 
named,  but  which  is  now  forgotten.  It  had  a 
white  breast,  that  shone  in  the  rudd}"  firelight  like 
silver.     The  silent  bird  alighted  upon  a  limb,  and 
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gazed  for  a  while  in  stupid  wonder  at  the  glowing 
embers,  then  fluttered  awa}^  into  the  gloom  of  the 
forest. 

After  this  incident,  the  part}"  again  stretched 
themselves  out  upon  the  spruce-boughs  under 
the  shant}',  with  their  feet  to  the  fire ;  and,  in 
spite  of  lonehness  and  imaginary  terrors,  vigor- 
ous 3-outh  and  excessive  fatigue  accomplished 
their  work,  and  the  boj's  slept.  Some  time  in 
the  night  Phil  awoke.  The  fire  was  low,  and  it 
was  ver}"  dark.  A  sense  of  the  dreariness  and 
desolation  of  the  vast  forest  solitude  swept  over 
him  with  a  strange  and  thrilling  .power.  A  few 
giant  pines  that  reached  away  up  above  the  rest 
of  the  woods  were  sighing.  The  midnight  voices 
that  he  heard,  and  seemed  to  hear,  were  the 
deepest  and  saddest  that  had  ever  spoken  to  the 
bo3"'s  spirit,  and  he  remembered  them  afterwards 
as  unequalled  in  all  his  subsequent  experience. 

Phil  replenished  the  fire,  and  again  went  to 
rest  beside  his  two  companions,  who  were  breath- 
ing heavily  in  deep  slumber. 

The  morning  broke  bright   and   cheerful.      It 
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was  one  of  those  rare  golden  daj^s  that  come 
only  in  September.  But  the  boys  did  not  stir 
abroad  very  much.  The  fact  was,  they  were 
thoroughl3'  jaded  and  worn  out  by  the  excessive 
work  of  the  previous  day.  They  did  only  that 
which  was  necessarj'.  They  caught  fish,  and 
cooked  them  for  breakfast,  noticing,  in  the  mean 
time,  how  very  cold  it  was  in  this  solitude.  The 
leaves  along  the  lake-shore  were  stiff  and  brittle 
with  the  film  of  ice  formed  upon  them  by  the 
freezing  of  the  mist  that  rose  from  the  water. 

After  breakfast  the  boys  slept  until  noon,  and 
then  fished  and  cooked  and  ate,  and  then  slept 
again.  But  young  blood  was  triumphant,  and 
the}'  were  soon  recuperated.  By  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  were  standing  upon  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  cracking  jokes,  and  looking 
at  the  deer-tracks  in  the  sand,  and  wondering. 
They  saw  a  huge  black  bird  come  flapping  lazily 
along  high  up  in  the  air,  and  knew  by  its  dismal 
croak  that  it  must  be  a  raven.  They  also  saw  a 
fowl  floating  away  up  in  a  lane  of  water,  at  the 
farthest  point  in  view,  and  heard   a  shrill  cry 
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which  they  at  once  knew  must  be  that  of  a  loon. 
It  sounded  so  loud  with  its  echo,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  entire  timber  upon  the  side  of  the 
mountain  was  tumbUng  down. 

A  little  before  sundown,  Ed  and  Phil  floated 
out  again  to  fish.  They  had  just  reached  the 
lity-pads,  and  arranged  their  lines,  when  they 
heard  a  soft  "  Hist !  "  come  over  the  still  water 
from  the  camp.  They  looked  back,  and  on  the 
beach  stood  Jule,  with  his  arm  pointing  out 
toward  a  narrow  belt  of  wild  grass  that  bor- 
dered the  farther  shore  of  the  lake ;  and  they 
heard  him  pronounce  in  a  clear  whisper  the  word 

The  fishermen  looked,  and  recognized  a  light 
tawny  color  on  the  grass-belt ;  and  a  moment 
after  it  moved,  and  the  deer  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  around.  Then  she  put  her  head  down, 
and  commenced  feeding  again.  It  was  a  thrilling 
moment.  To  reach  the  shore  and  get  the  rifle 
was  the  flrst  suggestion.  A  moment  later,  a 
glance  revealed  that  Jule  had  procured  the 
weapon,  and  stood  ready  with  it  in  his  hand. 
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The  fishermen  commenced  moving  their  craft 
toward  the  shore.  In  the  excitement  a  slight 
noise  was  made.  The  deer  raised  her  head. 
"  Do  not  move  a  finger,"  whispered  Phil  fiercely. 
Ed  had  his  pole  half  raised  ;  but  he  remained, 
rigidly  in  that  position.  The  deer,  after  looking 
a  moment,  put  her  head  down  in  the  grass  again. 

The  two  raftsmen  reached  the  beach,  and  se- 
cured the  rifle.  It  was  Ed*s  property  ;  but,  with 
a  generosit}'  I  cannot  pause  to  praise  sufficiently, 
he  insisted  upon  giving  it  up,  upon  this  important 
occasion,  to  the  elder  and  more  practised  marks- 
man. 

Phil  accepted  the  responsibilit}",  and  planned 
the  campaign.  He  directed  Ed  to  navigate  the 
raft  as  noislessly  as  possible  across  the  lake,  in 
the  direction  of  the  game.  Phil  gathered  himself 
down  into  a  little  heap,  so  as  to  rest  the  rifle  to 
the  best  advantage ;  and  then  the  voyage  com- 
menced. Whenever  the  deer  raised  her  head 
from  the  long  grass,  the  voyagers  were  statues. 
When  her  head  was  down,  Ed  was  silently  doing 
his  utmost  to  propel  the  floating  platform  across 
the  lake. 
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When  they  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
the  water  was  very  deep,  so  that  the  setting-pole 
could  only  be  used  as  a  sort  of  oar  or  paddle. 
But  the  cedar  composing  the  raft  was  very  light, 
and  good  progress  was  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  excitement,  Phil,  being 
inactive  in  his  recumbent  position,  found  himself, 
not  only  watching  the  deer,  but  wondering  at  the 
beauty  of  the  lake,  which  burst  upon  him  unex- 
pectedly, as  seen  from  its  central  point.  Around 
him  was  the  circular  expanse  of  water-lilies,  and 
beyond  that  was  a  narrow  belt  of  yellowish-green 
wild-grass,  then  a  circle  of  low  tamarack-trees  of 
a  deeper  tinge,  and  then  the  black-green  of  the 
spruce-forest,  stretching  away  up  the  mountain- 
sides. Back  beyond  the  camp  was  a  high  peak, 
which  had  been  hidden  from  those  near  the  shore, 
but  which  now  suddenly  came  out  into  view,  its 
dark  mass  looming  up  with  startling  boldness 
and  nearness  against  the  clear  blue  sk}'.  Phil 
was  thrilled  through  and  through  with  this  sud- 
den revelation  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Fifteen  minutes'  voj^aging  brought  the  two  nav- 
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igators  within  a  couple  of  hundred  3-ards  of  the 
deer.  This  would  have  been  an  exceedingl}-  long 
shot,  —  too  distant  to  make  sure  work  with  any 
rifle ;  but  at  this  point  Ed  became  anxious. 
"Shoot,  Phil,  shoot!"  was  whispered  many 
times  from  the  rear  of  the  raft.  But  Phil  re- 
mained quiet  and  immovable,  with  the  rifle  point- 
ing toward  the  deer.  The  raft  continued  to 
advance.  The  deer  raised  her  head,  and  seemed 
uneasy. 

''Shoot,  shoot!  she  is  going,"  whispered  Ed 
excitedlj^,  but  very  softly. 

The  deer's  qjqs  could  now  be  distinguished. 
This  was  the  sign  that  had  been  waited  for.  It 
had  been  said  by  hunters  that  this  indicated 
rifle-range.  It  was  also  said  that  ordinarily  a 
new  hand  would  miss  about  twenty  deer  before 
killing  one.  Phil  was  very  anxious  to  do  his 
best  the  first  time.  The  deer  favored  him.  She 
put  her  head  down  to  feed  again.  The  raft 
floated  up  to  within  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards.  The  deer,  in  her  feeding,  turned, 
and  presented   a  broadside.      Then  the   signal 
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was  given  to  cease  propelling  the  raft,  and 
remain  perfect!}'  still.  Phil  knew  that  he  had  a 
difficult  task  to  perform.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sights  of  the  little  rifle  were  calculated  for  a 
\QYy  short  range.  He  knew,  that,  for  the  longer 
range  he  was  taking,  he  must  allow  at  least 
eight  inches  for  the  falling  of  the  bullet  in  going 
the  distance.  He  knew  that  he  must  hit  near 
the  heart  to  kill.  He  felt  that  the  chances,  rest- 
ing as  he  was  on  a  craz}^  little  raft  in  the  water, 
were  not  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  his  knowledge 
of  these  difficulties,  and  the  probability  of  fail- 
ing, rendered  him  cool  and  collected.  He  was 
a  fine  marksman  when  shooting  at  a  target,  and 
that  was  his  hope  now.  He  settled  himself  in 
position,  and  drew  a  bead  just  under  the  back- 
bone of  the  deer,  at  the  point  where  the  lighter 
color  indicated  the  shoulder. 

He  paused  for  a  favorable  moment.  The  water 
was  glass}',  and  the  raft  was  perfectlj^  still.  Phil 
closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant  to  have  them  fresh, 
then  opened  them,  sighted  keenly  and  steadily, 
and  pulled. 
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The  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  rang  out,  and  was 
echoed  back  in  long  crashes  from  the  mountain- 
sides. The  deer  was  seen  to  give  two  jumps,  and 
was  then  hidden  behind  the  long  grass. 

"That  deer  is  hit,"  said  Ed,  now  in  a  full, 
excited  tone,  relieved  from  the  necessit}^  of 
whispering. 

Then  Ed  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  watched 
the  white  brush  of  the  deer's  tail  intentl}' ;  for, 
according  to  the  hunter's  creed,  if  that  white 
flag  is  lowered,  it  is  a  hit.  He  had  noticed,  that, 
when  the  rifle  cracked,  the  white  flag  went  down 
with  a  jerk. 

The  raft  was  brought  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
wild-grass.  Phil  went  to  step  off  upon  it ;  but 
here  was  a  difficulty.  At  its  outer  margin  this 
grass}^  belt  was  of  that  singular  kind  which 
seems  to  float  upon  water.  It  would  undulate 
in  waves,  like  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  would 
not  support  a  footstep.  Pieces  of  cedar  from 
the  raft  had  to  be  laid  over  it ;  and,  walking  upon 
these,  Phil  gained  the  firmer  grassy  formation. 
He  advanced  toward  the  lines  of  bushes.     Just 
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where  the  long  grass  joined  the  tamaracks,  ho 
saw  a  light  tawny  color  in  the  green ;  and  an- 
other step  revealed  to  his  delighted  vision  the 
deer,  Ipng  perfectly  still  in  her  wild,  enchanting 
beaut}^  He  shouted  the  success  back  to  his 
comrades ;  and  the  manifestations  of  joy  that 
ensued  were  very  extravagant. 

The  deer  was  shd  over  the  grass  to  the  waters* 
edge,  and  floated  behind  the  raft  to  camp.  Jule 
supervised  the  dressing  of  the  game.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  little  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  aorta  close  to  the  heart. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  account  of  our  adven- 
tures further.  I  will  only  add,  in  regard  to  the 
Adirondack  neighborhood,  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  one  place  that  is  substantially  permanent 
in  its  appearance.  The  farms  and  woodlands 
remain  the  same.  It  is  pleasant,  also,  to  find 
there  from  year  to  year,  as  I  visit  it,  but  few 
changes  among  the  people. 
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Jerrold.     Illustrated. 

Paradise  Lost.  By  John  Milton.  With  Ex- 
planatory Notes. 

Lalla  Rookh.  By  Thomas  Moore.  Illustrated, 
and  with  Appendix  and  Notes. 

Paul  and  Virginia.  By  J.  H.  Bernardin  de  St. 
Pierre.     Illustrated. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Illustrated. 

The  Clockmaker  ;    or,  The  Sayings  and  Doings 
of    Samuel    Slick,   of    Slickville.      By   Thoma^ 
Chandler  Haliburton.     Illustrated. 

Undine,  and  other  Tales.  By  Baron  de  la 
Motte  Fouque.  Containing  Undine,  The  Two 
Captains,  Aslauga's  Knight,  and  Sintram  and  his 
Companions.     Illustrated. 

%*  For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN   &   CO., 

boston  and   new  YORK. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  St.,  Boston,  ii  E.  17TH  St.,  New  York, 

Will  send,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  free  of  charge,  on 
application, 

A  PORTRAIT  CATALOGUE 

Of  all  their  Publications,  including  Portraits  of  many  of  their 
distinguished  Authors,  as  follows  :  — 


Agassiz. 
Aldrich. 
Andersen. 

BjORNSON. 

Browning. 
Bryant. 
Burroughs. 
Alice  and  Phcebe 

Carv. 
Cook. 
Cooper. 
Emerson. 
Fields. 


FiSKE. 

Harte. 

Hawthorne. 

Holmes. 

Howells. 

James. 

Miss  Jewett. 

Miss  Larcom. 

Longfellow. 

Lowell. 

Miss  Murfree. 

Parton. 

Miss  Phelps. 


SCUDDER. 

Stedman. 

Mrs.  Stowe. 

Taylor. 

Tennyson. 

Mrs.  Thaxter. 

Thoreau. 

Warner. 

Whipple. 

R.  G.  White. 

Mrs.  Whitney. 

Whittier. 


In  addition  to  the  Works  of  the  above-named  Authors, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company's  Catalogue  comprises 
the  Works  of  the  following  Writers  :  — 


Lord  Bacon. 

The  British  Poets,  from  Chau- 
cer to  Wordsworth. 
Dr.  John  Brown. 
Thomas  Carlyle. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child. 
James  Freeman  Clarke. 
F.  Marion  Crawford. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
Thomas  De  Quincev. 
Charles  Dickens. 
J.  L.  Diman. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe. 
Mrs.  Anna  Jameson. 
T.  Starr  King. 

And  hundreds 


George  H.  Lewes. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Lord  Macaulay. 
Owen  Meredith. 
Montaigne. 
Elisha  Mulford. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
Pascal. 

Adelaide  Procter. 
John  G.  Saxe. 
Sir  Walter  Scott. 
J.  C.  Shairp. 
Shakespeare. 
George  Ticknor. 
Justin  Winsor. 
of  others. 


Special  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Educational,  Law,  Med- 
ical, and  Religious  Books,  sent  on  application. 


Issues  for  the  Summer  of  i88^. 


But  Yet  a  Woman.     By  Arthur  S.  Hardy. 
Missy.      By   Miriam   Coles   Harris,   author   of 

"  Rutledge." 
The  Stillwater  Tragedy.      By  Thomas  Bailey 

Aldrich. 
Elsie  Venner.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
An  Earnest  Trifler.     By  Mary  A.  Sprague. 
The  Lamplighter.     By  Maria  S.  Cummins. 
Their    Wedding     Journey.      By   William    D. 

Howells. 
Married  for  Pun.      A  Story  by  an  Anonymous 

Author. 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  Elizabeth  Stuart 

Phelps. 
The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prince.     By  Wil- 
liam Henry  Bishop. 
An  Ambitious  Woman.     By  Edgar  Fawcett. 
Marjorie's  Quest.     By  Jeanie  T.  Gould  (Mrs. 

Lincoln). 
Hammersmith.  "  By  Mark  Sibley  Severance. 

Each  volume,  attractively  bound  in  paper  covers, 
i6mo,  50  cents. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent  by  jnail,  post- 
faid^  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

boston    and    new  YORK. 
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